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Notes 











SIR ROBERT WISEMAN, KT. 


(THE will (P.C.C. 80 Evelyn) of Sir Robert 

Wiseman, Kt., of Torrell’s Hall, 
Willingale Doe, Essex, may well be of 
interest to students of English literature 
because it probably contains reference to a 
few literary figures. 

In the said document, Wiseman left to a 
number of his “kyndred speciall friendes 
and acquaintance .. . a gould ringe of forty 
shillinges for a remembrance. .. .” 

One of those mentioned was “ Mr. Iohn 
Selden,” who was presumably the eminent 
jurist celebrated for such works as The 
Historie of Tithes, De Dis Syris Syntagmata, 
and De Synedriis et Praefecturis Juridicis 
Veterum Ebraeorum. Wiseman, too, was 
undoubtedly engaged in the law; he was 
admitted to Lincoln’s Inn on 1 July 1598. 

Another individual cited was “Mr. 
ffrauncis Quarles,” who was in all likelihood 
the poet of that name. It may be of interest 
to point out here that Wiseman also left 
provision in his will for his executor to 
present Sir Thomas Josselyn, Kt., with a 
remembrance ring. One of Sir Thomas 
Josselyn’s sons by his second marriage was 
John Josselyn.2 In The Dictionary of 
National Biography, the author of the 
account concerning Francis Quarles writes, 
“In 1638 Quarles gave to another Essex 
friend, John Josselyn . . . metrical versions 
of six psalms (Nos. 16, 25, 51, 88, 113, and 
137) to take out to John Winthrop and John 
Cotton in America. They were printed at 
Boston in the ‘Whole Booke of Psalms’ 
(1640),”** 

1Lincoln’s Inn. The Records of the Honorable 
Society of Lincoln’s Inn, vol. I, p. 126. London: 
Lincoln’s Inn, 1896. 


*See D.N.B. under “ Josselyn, John.” 
3See Ibid., under “ Quarles, Francis.” 
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In addition, one Reuben Bourne was also 
singled out to be the recipient of a remem- 
brance ring. One may be led to speculate 
whether he was the same individual of that 
name who was the author of The Contented 
Cuckold, or the Womans Advocate (1692).* 
It may be just possible that Wiseman was 
referring to this minor dramatist (about 
whom little would seem to be known); how- 
ever, One must bear in mind that the will 
in question was made on 6 April 1637. 

Sir Robert Wiseman was a patron of at 
least two men of letters. So distinguished 
a dramatist as Philip Massinger in his 
dedicatory epistle to The Great Duke of 
Florence could address Wiseman as 
follows : 


“For my selfe, I wil freely, and with a 
zealous thankfulnesse acknowledge, that 
for many yeares I had but faintly sub- 
sisted, if I had not often tasted of your 

Bounty. But it is above my strength, and 

faculties, to celebrate to the desert, your 

noble inclination, (and that made actuall) 
to raise up, or to speak more properly, to 
rebuild the ruines of demolish’d Poesie.” 

Wiseman was also a patron of John 
Taylor, the “water poet,” who dedicated 
The Praise of Hemp-seed (1620) to him, 
John Wiseman, and Sir Thomas Howet. 

A part of the epitaph on Wiseman’s monu- 
ment in St. Christopher’s Church in Wil- 
lingale Doe, Essex, reads, according to 
Johanne M. Stockholm’s translation from 
the Latin of the same, that he was a “ lover 
of the muses, critic and excellent patron of 


. 995 
literature. DonaLp S. LAWLESS. 


Le Moyne College, 
Syracuse, New York. 


4 Allardyce Nicoll. A History of English Drama, 
1660-1900, 4th ed., vol. I, p. 39 .U. 

5 Johanne M. Stockholm ed. The Great Duke of 
Florence by Philip Massinger, p. 85. Baltimore: 
Bryn Mawr College, 1933. 


FICINO AND SHAKESPEARE 


"THE possibility that the writings of the 
Italian Neo-Platonist Marsilio Ficino 
(1433-99) might have influenced Shake- 
speare has been frequently hinted at,’ but 
scholars have been faced with the difficulty 
that the transference of Ficino’s ideas in 
1Frances A. Yates, Shakespeare and the Platonic 
Tradition, University of Edinburgh Journal, Vol. 


12. Also Giordano Bruno’s Conflict with Oxford, 
Journal of the Warburg Institute, 11, 3, pp. 228-31. 
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published form from the Continent to the 
England of Shakespeare’s time is not 
immediately traceable. 

Certainly Europe was liberally sprinkled 
with editions of his work in every language 
but English right through the Renaissance 
and long after his death in 1499. The major 
philosophic writings of the Theologica 
Platonica de Immortalitate Animae were 
published in Florence c. 1482, and immedi- 
ately following was the Jn Platonis Libros 
Argumenta et Commentaria, a symposium 
published in Florence 1483-4. The next 
publication chronologically moves its loca- 
tion to Venice where the Epistoli were pro- 
duced in 1495, in a second edition in 1497, 
and were reprinted and translated by F. 
Figliaccii during the years 1546-8. 

Somewhat nearer to Shakespeare’s time 
were the Opuscula per _ Bernardirium 
Venetum de Vitelibus, also published in 
Venice, dated 1503, and later in the century 
the Sopra l'amore over Convito di Platoni, 
published in 1544 at Firenzi. The year 1599 
saw the Theologica Platonica republished in 
Paris, and in 1561, at Basel, there appeared 
the Omnia Opera per Henricum Petri, a 
popular volume achieving a second edition 
at Basel in 1567, and a third in 1576. Paris 
once more claimed Ficino with its publica- 
tion of the Omnia Opera apud Guillelmum 
Pelé, in 1641. 

Meanwhile the Platonis Omnia Opera 
Exstant, an early work first published in 
Florence, 1485, and later in Venice, 1491, 
achieved republication at Lyons in 1590; 
equally the Sopra l’amore was republished 
thirty years after its first appearance at 
Firenzi, and is given to the world again in 
1594, at the same place. 

It would seem likely that an English 
translation of at least the popular Omnia 
Opera would be found during the years 
1560-90, when the interest in Ficino seems to 
have been at its height. That no such work is 
listed is perhaps significant, and may be put 
down to many reasons, one of which may 
well be the deliberate suppression at this 
time of Neo-Platonism at Oxford.?, How- 
ever, an English ranslation of some of 
Ficino’s work does exist, only in an odd 
sort of way. Items from the Epistoli are 
contained in translation in a book called 


2See Frances A. Yates, Arts. cit. Also by Miss 
Yates, The Religious Policy of Giordano Bruno, 
Journal of the Warburg and Courtauld Institutes, 
111, p. 181 ff. 
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May, 1953 
The Enemie of Idlenesse: Teaching the imi 
manner and stile how to endite, compow| * " 
and write all sorts of Epistles and Letters yo 
Set forth in English by William Fulwood. 
Merchant. Ante 
This book, published in London in 156) (ory 
(8vo) went into seven editions, 1571 (16moang| Shea 
12mo), 1578 (8vo), 1586 (8vo), 1593 (8vo),, that 
1598 (16mo), 1621 (8vo), and was obviously | tions 
very poular, as both the number of editions distic 
and the variance in format show. Significantly, Haw 
too, its publishing history virtually spans the 
Shakespeare’s life, so that instead, as one torm 
would imagine, he had no access to Ficino In 
in translation, a translated version of the Har 
extremely important and (at that time) | anec 
somewhat controversial Epistoli was up- 
doubtedly available to him. The book, | TI 


which is in four parts, contains the Ficin % 
translations in Part II, together with trans. th 
lations from other Neo-Platonists, including | 
Pico della Mirandola. phe 
Research might well show instances of a th 
precise influence of this book on letter-{ * 
writing in Shakespeare (the fateful letter in } 
Twelfth Night would be an obvious begin- 
ning). Certainly we can no longer say that | b 


Ficino’s thought, however little of it, was| Ith 
not to Shakespeare’s hand as he wrote his | that 
plays. TERRY HAWKES. r 
University of Buffalo. pip 
bet 

“WITS FITTES” AND SHAKESPEARE 


3 . | Sst 
iu is sometimes said that Shakespeare had | " 


read Anthony Copley’s  jest-book, ge 
entitled Wits Fittes and Fancies (1595). But of 
the evidence that he had done so is singu- _ hye, 
larly unconvincing. The closest parallel so tg, 
far put forward is to be found in 2 Henry 
IV (IL. iv. 177) where Pistol gives a garbled ) 
version of the saying quoted in the follow- 
ing anecdote: 
Haniball Gonsaga being in the low 
Countries ouerthrowne from his horse by 
an English Captaine, and commanded to 
yeeld himself prisoner: kist his sword and 
gaue it the English man saying: Si 
Fortuna me tormenta, Il speranza me 
contenta. 







The new Variorum editor confessed he ; 
could not find the anecdote in Copley’s | 
book. The explanation is simple: the 

anecdote was not included in the 1595 and | gy, 





1596 editions. It first appeared in the 1614 
edition (p. 35) long after the first perform- 
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ance of 2 Henry IV. In any case (as Douce 
admits) such inscriptions were commonly 
engraven on swords. He gives a French 
version: “Si fortune me _ tourmente, 
lesperance me contente.” R. P. Cowl, the 
Arden editor, suggests that Pistol gives a 
corruption of a Spanish version. M. A 


| Shaaber, the New Variorum editor, says 





——— 


| 
| 


| 


- 


g: Sil 


zasme 


ed he 
opley’s 
: the 
5 and 


e 1614 
rform- 


that Sir Richard Hawkins in his Observa- 
tions (1622) “ throws out the same gingling 
distich on the loss of his _ pinnace.” 
Hawkins, whose voyage was in 1593, has 
the following version: Si fortuna me 
tormenta, Esperanca ma contenta. 

In illustrating the Recorder scene in 
Hamlet, Douce quoted another of Copley’s 
anecdotes (ed. 1595, p. 117): 

The said Recorder mistaking the name of 

one Pepper, call’d him Piper: whereunto 

the partie excepting, and saying: Sir, you 
mistake, my name is Pepper, not Piper: 
hee answered: Why, what difference is 
there (I pray thee) between Piper in Latin, 
and Pepper in English: is it not all one? 
No sir (reply’d the other) there is euen 
as much difference betweene them, as is 
between a Pipe and a Recorder. 
It has been suggested, though not by Douce, 
that Shakespeare had this anecdote in mind 
when he made Hamlet ask: “ Do you think 
I am easier to be played upon than a 
pipe?” Shakespeare was not distinguishing 
between a recorder and a pipe, and there is 
no evidence that he was thinking of Copley’s 


story. 
The remaining parallels are even 
slenderer. When Katherine in The Taming 


of the Shrew says she is willing to have the 

beef without mustard, there is no allusion 

to Copley’s story of the clown who 
hauing surfeited of Beefe, and being 
therewith extreame sicke, vow’d neuer 
whiles he liu’d to eat Beefe more, if it 
pleas’'d God he might escape for that 
once. Shortlie after hauing his perfect 
health again, he would needs haue eaten 
beefe, and his sister putting him in minde 
of his vowe, he answered: True (sister) 
not without mustard (good L.) not with- 
out mustard. (ed. 1595, p. 177.) 


But this story may well be the origin of Ben 
Jonson’s use of the phrase “not without 
mustard ” in Every Man out of his Humour. 

Copley uses the phrase (p. 205) “ the 
shaddow of a shadow” to describe a por- 
trait; and in Richard II it is used of the 
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reflection in a mirror. But the fact that the 
phrase had already got into a jest-book is 
a sign that it ‘was already a commonplace. 
There are, however, one or two phrases 
in Copley’s book which have not been 
quoted by editors, so far as I can discover 
(ed. 1595, pp. 182-3). 
A Merry Gent. seeing among a many 
faire yoong Ladies, one olde withered 
Beldame, said: Loe, there a Deathes 
head at the end of a Rosary... 
One seeing an other thrust out his head, 
as though he stood harkening to some- 
what, said, it was like the head of a 
Gittern. 
Holofernes in the Pageant of the Nine 
Worthies is compared to a “ death’s face in 
a ring” and to a Gittern’s head. But these 
were probably commonplace comparisons— 
Richard David, the New Arden editor cites 
parallels from Marston, Dekker and 
Fletcher—and Love’s Labour ’s Lost may 
have been written before the publication of 
Copley’s book. In between these two 
anecdotes there is another: 


One hearing a bagpipe sownd yll- 
fauouredly, said, it was like the noise of a 
Cat, whiles her taile is a cutting off. 


It is possible that the association of cat and 
bagpipe (whether derived from Wittes Fittes 
and Fancies or elsewhere) may have led 
Shylock to link the two in the trial scene of 
The Merchant of Venice. 

Even with this additional evidence it 
would be hazardous to assume that Shake- 
speare was acquainted with Copley’s jest- 


book. KENNETH MUIR. 


A. & C., I, 1, 42-43 


"THE fact that Kittredge, Sisson and 

Dover Wilson in their editions of 
Antony and Cleopatra punctuate “ Per- 
chance,” I, 1, 25, as a question and Harrison 
takes it to be an exclamation indicates 
something of the problem that exists in 
reading and annotating this play, a point 
elaborated by Norman Holmes Pearson in 
his Yale Shakespeare Festival lecture 
(printed in Shakespeare; Of an Age and 
for All Time, ed. by Charles T. Prouty, 
1954). Another instance of this difficulty is 
Cleopatra’s speech, 


I'll seem the fool I am not, Antony 
Will be himself. 
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Kittredge says this means, “ Yet I'll pretend 
to believe you; though I am not really such 
a fool as to trust your vows of love.—him- 
self: ie. a deceiver, as he has always been 
(both to Fulvia and to me)” (p. 125). 
Harrison interprets the lines as, “even if I 
fool myself that Antony loves me, Antony 
won’t pretend ” (p. 1224). 

The meaning of Cleopatra’s words is 
somewhat subtler than these statements 
imply and is bound up with the first 
sentence of Antony’s answer: “ But stirred 
[i.e. inspired] by Cleopatra” (line 43). 
Before her words at lines 42-43, Cleopatra 
has been teasing Antony about his relations 
with Octavius and Fulvia, implying that 
Antony has lost his world leadership to a 
boy (Octavius) and that when he married 
Fulvia he was in love with her and so can- 
not now be in love with Cleopatra. I take 
it that Cleopatra is not angry at this point, 
but knowing she has Antony under her 
thumb, is playing with him as she would a 
hooked fish. 

Back of Cleopatra’s speech are certain 
proverbs of Shakespeare’s day which will 
help to interpret her words. (1) Wise men 
silent, fools talk. For in the rest of this 
scene Cleopatra speaks only three words (at 
line 48) and they are still teasing and to 
Antony irritating, for he answers “ Fie, 
wrangling Queen,” 

(2) Silence is the best ornament of a 
woman. 

(3) He is not a wise man who cannot play 
the fool on occasion (in Oxford Book of 
Proverbs; the first two proverbs are taken 
from Tilley’s Dictionary of Proverbs, Nos. 
M606 and S447 respectively). Ben Jonson 
put it “to play the fool wisely is high 
wisdom.” The Poetaster, IV, v, 46. 

These proverbs were familiar to the 
Renaissance audience and warrant the 
reading of Cleopatra’s lines to be: “I'll act 
as though I believe that Antony loves me, 
which is a foolish act however, for I am 
wise enough to know that he is capable of 
= and as a philanderer he is a 

ool.” 

Note how these proverbs fit into this 
interpretation. Cleopatra puts on “the 
best ornament of a woman,” silence; she 
appears wise in “ playing the fool” on this 
occasion; and she will be silent, like a wise 
person, while the fool, Antony, talks. 


J. M. PURCELL. 
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FUSTIAN ANSWER TO A a 
TUFTAFFETA SPEECH y : 
QNE of the most amusing parodies of} hon 
sixteenth-century rhetoric, a member, 405! 
of the category of burlesque speeches to| the 
which sections of Love’s Labour's Lost R 
belong, is the “‘ fustian answer to a tuftaffeta} Rep 
speech,” attributed on good authority to del 
John Hoskyns (1566-1638). This speech _ that 
was incidental to the dramatic and) bro 
rhetorical performances that went under the! VI 
name of Le Prince d’Amour, and which| cus 
were an important part of the festivities of | amy 
the Middle Temple during the Christma | alie 
season, 1597/8. Prince Martino, who) gre 
reigned over the celebration, has been| out 
identified as Richard Martin. No less a’ | 
personage than Sir Walter Raleigh hada par 
role in the revels; the record shows that he eq 
and the Prince importuned Hoskyns to, Ho 
speak, and that in return Hoskyns delivered | wh 
his absurd address." Mi 
Hoskyns had had experience in giving) Th 
such light orations, and in fact was sent! ain 
down from Cambridge in 1592 for exceed-} ott 
ing the license of a terrae filius for buffoon- | _ the 
ery in his performance at Commencement? | _ lar 
It is not surprising that such an established | in 
wit among the members of the Middle Se 
Temple should have been called upon fora yo 
contribution to the revels. Hoskyns was un 
no real enemy to rhetorical tricks. His Ri 
Directions for Speech and Style (probably Tt 
written about 1599)* is a kind of textbook Jo 
for such figures, and some of the very | in 
artifices which are exaggerated in the fustian Ec 
speech are described in the Directions. R 
It seems to have been assumed by Ip 
scholars that this obvious parody is the R 
only aim and end of the speech, which I 
indeed is so short that it might appear that ' 
no further device was needed to make it a 
tour de force. It can be shown, however, 
that Hoskyns slyly introduced allusions that 
must have aroused delighted recognition in 
those of his hearers who were students of th 
the law, the pleasure being all the more © 
acute for them because their guests would R 
0 
1The text of the speech and notes about it are R 
to be found in Directions for Speech and Style by Se 
John Hoskins, ed. Hoyt H. Hudson (Princeton, ce 
1935), appendix B; and Louise Brown Osborn, 
The Life, Letters, and Writings of John Hoskyns b 
—— (New Haven, 1937), pp. 98-102 and 
notes. 


2 Hudson, p. x. 
3 Osborn, p. 103. 
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have no idea what the joke was. One such 
passage is printed in Hudson’s edition thus: 
... aS Heliogabalus said to his dear and 
honourable servant Reniger Fogassa, If thou 
dost ill (quoth he) then much good do 
thee...” 

Reference to Les Commentaries, ou 
Reports de Edmund Plowden vn Apprentice 
de le common Ley (London, 1588) will show 
that the first case reported was a suit 
brought in Michaelmas Term, 2nd Edward 
VI (1548), by Robert Renyger, controller of 
customs and subsidies for the port of South- 
ampton, against one Anthony Fogassa, an 
alien, in the matter of 1693 quintals of 
green wood unloaded at Southampton with- 
out payment of the requisite fees.° 


The juxtaposition of the two unusual 
names in Plowden and in the fustian speech 
leaves little room for doubt, I think, that 
Hoskyns was glancing wryly at a book 
which had cost him and his fellows of the 
Middle Temple many a tedious hour. 
There are further allusions in the speech 
aimed at common experiences of students 
other than rhetorical devices. For example, 
there is certainly a reference to the students’ 
language studies in this: “. . . you are able 
in Troops of Tropes, and Centuries of 
Sentences to muster your meaning: Nay, 
you have such Wood-piles of words, that 
unto you Cooper is but a Carpenter, and 
Rider himself deserves not a Reader.”* 
Thomas Cooper, Bishop of Winchester, and 
John Rider, who became Bishop of Killaloe 
in 1613, were well-known lexicographers. 
Editions of Cooper’s Theasaurus Linguae 
Romanae appeared at least in 1565, 1573, 
1578, 1584, and 1587; the first edition of 
— Bibliotheca Scholastica came out in 

9. 


WILLIAM E. MILLER. 
University of Pennsylvania. 


*Heliogabalus (c. 205-222 a.p., Roman emperor) 
may owe his selection to his polysyllabic name, to 
the notorious immorality of his court, or to other 
causes. He seems to have nothing to do with 
Reniger (Ren get) or Fogassa. Miss Osborn 
follows MS. Malone 16 in dropping the name 
Reniger On tah It now appears that this manu- 
script is at fault in omitting a name which was 
certainly in the original speech. 

‘higher was subject to a subsidy which might 
by higher for alien than for native merchants. Cf. 

D. Mackie, The Earlier Tudors, 1485-1588 
(Oxtooa. 1952), p. 476. 


6 Hudson’s text. 
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HAMLET’S “COOLD MOTHER” 


HE 1604 “Good” Quarto reading 
“coold” for the epithet Hamlet applies 
the first time he speaks the word “ mother ” 
‘is considered a printer’s corruption, one 
which the normally less reliable Folio has 
corrected with its use of “good.”’ But if 
we approach the play from an unusual, but 
defensible, point of view, there is some 
interesting textual evidence for “ coold.” 
For the moment, let us assume the reading. 
How does this single word affect the 
audience’s first introduction to Hamlet, and 
to Hamlet’s behaviour toward Gertrude? 

Three brief, bitter sneers, and then 
Hamlet speaks out: “‘Seemes Maddam, nay 
it is, I know not seems, / Tis not alone my 
incky cloake coold mother. .... Nor windie 
suspiration of forst breath. . . .” (I. ii. 76-86) 
and continues, in his only speech of the 
scene, a devastating attack against “seem- 
ing.” Then he accepts Gertrude’s request 
to stay, calling her “ madam” for the third 
time, to the single use of “ mother” Then 
the soliloquy: “. . . melt, thaw... an 
unweeded garden / That growes to seede, 
things rancke and grose on nature . . . why 
she should hang on him / As if increase of 
appetite had growne / By what it fed on, 
and yet within a month .. .” (I. ii. 129-159), 
entirely preoccupied with Gertrude’s be- 
haviour, reveals what has staled Hamlet’s 
world. He mourns far more than his 
father’s death. As J. Q. Adams has pointed 
out,? his horror is at his mother. Weeds 
and beasts, the insatiable heat and cold of 
passion: these are Hamlet’s images for his 
mother’s “ post with such dexteritie. .. .” 
(I. ii. 156.) 

In the closing scene, the only time in the 
entire play that son and mother are alone, 
Hamlet’s feelings spill out. J. E. Hankins 
argues that Gertrude is the mouse to be 


1There is of course no factual evidence one way 
or the other for “ good” vs. ‘“coold.’”’ Most 
scholars now agree that the 1604 Quarto is the 
best text, but it has obvious corruptions and typos. 
J. Dover Wilson (The Manuscript of Shakespeare’s 
Hamlet (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 
1934], I, 136) ingeniously constructs what might 
have happened and remarks, “‘‘ coold’ 
unusual criticism of Gertrude’s character! " “All 
quotes in this paper are from the 1604 Quarto as 
reproduced in Wilhelm Viétor, Hamlet (2nd ed.; 
Marburg, 1913), unchanged except for noted 
corru tions. 

illiam Shakespeare, 

ome Adams (Boston: 
p. 199. 


Hamlet, ed. ey 
Houghton Mifflin, 1929), 
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trapped,> and Richard Flatter points out 
that the text never clears Gertrude of the 
charge of accessory to her husband’s 
murder. “O shame where is thy blush? / 
Rebellious hell, / If thou canst mutine in a 
Matrons bones . . . proclaime no shame / 
When the compulsive ardure gives the 
charge, / Since frost it selfe as actively doth 
burne. .. .” (III. iv. 81-87.) Here, as in his 
horror at the ghost’s use of the word 
“‘ adultery” and in his typical treatment of 
his mother, we find Hamlet agreeing with 
Bradley,» J. Dover Wilson,* and most 
modern commentators on the meaning of 
“* adultery.” 


The opposition between  flesh—rank 
enseemed bed, the bitch in heat, gibbering 
apes, decaying body, garbage—and spirit— 
man, the beauty of the world, virtuous, god- 
like, loving, honest—permeates the play. 
Hot and cold is one of the subsidiary 
images playing on this theme. If we take 
at all seriously Hamlet’s words to his mother 
and to Ophelia, we must contend with the 
hot and cold of sexual lust, and love. 
“ . . for vertue cannot so enoculat our old 
stock, but we shall relish of it, I loved you 
not ... be thou as chast as ice, as pure as 
snow, thou shalt not escape calumny... 
you nickname Gods creatures, and make 
your wantonness ignorance. . . .” (II. i. 
119-156.) 


All this of course commits us further, to 
viewing Gertrude as Hamlet’s antagonist, to 
accepting her adultery (or at the least 
Claudius’ certainty that he would win “to 
his shamefull lust the . . . seeming vertuous 
Queene ” (I. v. 45), whom, in fact, he names 
“the imperial jointress”” through whom he 
got the throne) as the act that brought about 
the tragedy. “So lust, though to a radiant 
Angel linckt, / Will sate itself in a cellestiall 
bed / And pray on garbage.” (I. v. 55.)’ 
So radical a reading of the play does not, of 
course, follow from a single variant word. 


3John Erskine Hankins, Character of 
Hamlet (Chapel Hill: of North 
Carolina Press, 1941), p. 40. 

4 Richard Flatter, Hamlet’s Father (New Haven: 
Yale University Press, 1949), p. 38. 

5A. C. Bradley, Shakespearean Tragedy (2nd 
ed. ; London: MacMillan, 1905). 

6 J. Dover Wilson, What Happens in Hamlet (3rd 
Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 


51). 

7The 1604 Quarto, in contrast to both the First 
Quarto and the First Folio, reads “but” for 
“lust ” and “ sort” for “‘ sate.” 


The. 
University 
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But it seems to this reader that it follows 
from a great deal of additional textual 
evidence, and further illuminates many of 
Hamlet’s “mysteries” (for example, 
Ophelia, the players’ speeches, Hamlet's 
despair). 

In this context (and remember Hamlet's | 
honest bawdiness and his preoccupation 
with the lusting speed of the remarriage, the | 
falling off), Hamlet’s coarse joke to Horatio, | 
immediately after in his first soliloquy he 
reveals his great despair, deepens with the 
play’s pervasive irony, precisely as it rounds 
out our image, the burning frost of lust. 
“ Thrift, thrift, Horatio, the funerall bak’t 
meates / Did coldly furnish forth the 
marriage tables. . . . (L. ii. 180.) Compare: 
“Could you on this faire mountaine leave 
to feede, / And batten on this Moore?” 
(III. iv. 66.) 

Accepting the reading “coold mother” | 
would commit us completely. ‘“ Coold” 
would transfix the audience, it would lead 
to entirely different, yet certainly valid, re- 
actions to the subsequent play. Would it 
sound incongruous? MHamlet’s arrogant 
mourning, his ironies, flaunt his anger and 
despair. He is as daring as Electra, as 
capable as Hecuba of “the instant burst of 
clamor”; he is a morally enraged Amleth. 
These, in fact, are his sources.* 

Is this too facile a reading? It narrows 
the meanings of the play; but does it 











eliminate any of the enriching possibilities? 
For example, it excludes the Oecedipal 
“ guilt,” Gertrude’s docility, and Hamlet's 
“mania.” Is “coold” too obvious a fore- 
shadowing to be acceptable to Shakespeare? 
Perhaps “coold” is too radical a reading, | 
but mightn’t it reveal a bitter irony in the | 
meaning of the word ‘good”?*® At any 
rate, from Hamlet’s first recognition of his 
“good” mother to his equally strange (but 
in this case authentic) abrupt farewell— 
“wretched Queene adiew”—we would 
have a transformed, but more coherent, 
play, and possibly, with its Orestes-Hecuba- 
Nero-Osiris resonance, a more deeply 
sounding tragedy. 


LEONARD URR. 
University of Michigan. 


8 The Works of Mr. William Shakespeare, ed. 
Nicholas Rowe (London, 1709); Gilbert Murray, 
Hamlet and Orestes (London: Oxford University 
Press, 1914). 

®Gertrude’s coldness is of course clear in the 
obvious ways: coldness to her husband and his 
memory, to her son’s grief and his advancement. 
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THE DUMB-SHOW REVISITED 


HE dumb-show before Hamlet’s “ Mouse- 
trap” presents, as many critical studies 
attest, a problem, or, more accurately, two 
problems: first, why does Claudius not 
react to it, and second, why did Shakespeare 
put it in Hamlet at all? As Dowden noted 
in 1899 (the Arden Shakespeare), Hamlet’s 
use of a dumb-show is “singular.” Some 
critics have said that Claudius does not re- 
act to the dumb-show because his nerves 
are strong enough to stand the first trial but 
not the second. Other critics have rejected 
this explanation as a “second tooth” 
theory: that is, if a man can stand one tooth 
being pulled, why should be break down at 
the second? That objection and the ques- 
tion why Shakespeare included the dumb- 
show at all can be answered quite neatly in 
terms of the metaphorical structure of the 
play as a whole. 

The word “ear” occurs twenty-five times 
in Hamlet, more than in any other Shake- 
spearean play, yet only one of these refer- 
ences deals directly with Claudius’ pouring 
poison into the King’s ears (in itself surely 
a singular, if not symbolic, mode of 
murder). Most of the others refer to speech 
entering the ear, as in the Ghost’s, “ The 
whole ear of Denmark / Is by a forged 
process of my death / Rankly abus’d” (I. 
v. 36-38). Thus, during Hamlet’s interview 
with Gertrude, she says, “ These words like 
daggers enter in mine ears” (III. iv. 95), and 
Claudius says that Laertes, come from 
France, 

wants not buzzers to infect his ear 

With pestilent speeches of his father’s death, 

Wherein necessity, of matter beggar’d, 

Will nothing stick our person to arraign 


In ear and ear. 
(IV. v. 90-94) 


The ear, then, links the complex of 
images and ideas associated with the body, 
disease, and poison to the play’s frequent 
teferences to language: Hamlet’s “ words, 
words, words,” Osric’s jabber, the grave- 


diggers’ chop-logic, Polonius’ elaborate 
pseudo-distinctions, and, of course, the 
language of “The Mousetrap” itself. 


lIf the poisonings were merely to kill, why 
would not one ear have sufficed? Yet both the 
Ghost’s description of his murder and the stage 
directions for the dumb-show call for “‘ ears.’”’” We 
must assume, I think, that Shakespeare put such 
an anatomically difficult action in the dumb-show 
to draw further attention to “ears” and their 
importance. 
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Thus, when Hamlet thinks of drama, like 
any good Elizabethan, he thinks of it 
specifically as entering the ear. The players, 
he says, “‘ cleave the general ear with horrid 
speech. ... Yet I... can say nothing! 
(II. ii. 589-596; italics mine.) 

O, it offends me to the soul to hear a 

robustious periwig-pated fellow tear a 

passion to tatters, to very rags, to split 

the ears of the groundlings, who (for the 
most part) are capable of nothing but 

inexplicable dumb-shows and noise. (III. 

ii. 8-14.) 

Claudius, then, by a sort of symbolic 
necessity, cannot react to the “ inexplic- 
able” dumb-show as he does to the play. 
If he did, it would destroy Shakespeare’s 
careful distinction between words and 
actions. Similarly, had Shakespeare not 
included the dumb-show as a contrast to 
“The Mousetrap” itself, it would not be 
so clear that Claudius loses control, not at 
the mere sight of his deed, but, as Hamlet 
says, “upon the talk of the poisoning” 
(III. ii. 300; italics mine). In staging, then, 
Claudius must see and understand, but not 
be overcome by, the dumb-show;? otherwise 
its point is lost. The dumb-show serves, not 
just to give Hamlet an extra shot at his 
victim, but to show that the revenger has 
made this punishment fit the crime;* he has 
poured poison into Claudius’ ears. 


NorMAN N. HOLLAND. 


The Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology. 


2See Sara Ruth Watson, ‘The ‘ Mousetrap’ 
Play in ‘Hamlet’.’”’ Notes and Queries, n.s., 
477-478. 

3 See Warren V. Shepard, “ Hoisting the Enginer 
bingy Own Petar,” Shakespeare Quarterly, VII, 


THE RIDDLE SONG IN 
“ MERCHANT OF VENICE” 


GINCE at least the end of the nineteenth 

century critics have fussed about the 
single song in The Merchant of Venice. In 
his edition of the play in 1880 Henry 
Hudson remarked of “Tell me where is 
fancy bred? ” 

This song is very artfully conceived, 
and carries something enigmatical or 
riddle-like in its face, as if on purpose to 
suggest or hint darkly the way to the 
right choice. The clew, however, is such 
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as to be seized only by a man whose 
heart is thoroughly right in the manner he 
goes about. 


In a paper on Shakespeare’s use of song 
Professor Moore says that “ Bassanio’s 
choice of the leaden casket is directed by 
the song of Fancy.’ Professor Baskerville, 
viewing Bassanio as an “ ideal lover,” finds 
that the song is so worded as to suggest 
every principle that should guide the lover 
in his judgement.”* According to Richmond 
Noble, “ The tenour of the song is very 
obvious, the hint is very plain to avoid that 
which is pleasing to the sight, for it has no 
substance and at best its superficial glory is 
transient.’ 

But only Mr. Fox-Strangways, in a letter 
in TLS, has attempted to work out the 
enigma, the riddle, the dark hints of the 
song. He asserts that its tenor is made 
obvious by the rhymes. The audience, he 
says, has 

already heard Morocco taunted by all 
imaginable rhymes to “ gold ” [II. vii. 65- 
73], and Arragon hissed [II. ix. 63-72] 
with all the sibilants that “silver” 
suggests. But now Bassanio is partly led 
into their secret, since he hears, with them, 
“ bred, head, nourishéd ” and “ fed,” and 
the refrain “Reply, reply,” which may 
mean, among other things, “ find a rhyme 
to these ’’; and then, lest he should still be 
in doubt the initial consonant, the “ bell” 
rings fancy’s “ knell.”’* 

Obviously taking his lead from Fox- 
Strangway’s remarks, Austin K. Gray has 
constructed an elaborate theory® of the 
song’s probable original performance. He 
believes that it was originally an “ Echo 
Song,” performed by a solo and chorus, and 
that the rendition of the song disposed 
Bassanio’s choice when the concurrence of 
its rhymes on “—ell” and “—ed” give 
away the secret of the caskets. 

To all these critics’ passions for anagrams 
and ciphers Granville-Barker vigorously 
protests: 


Shakespeare was sure’ of a simpler 


1John Robert Moore, “ The Functions of the 
Songs in Shakespeare’s Plays,’’ Shakespeare Studies 
by Members of the Department of English of the 
University of Wisconsin, Madison (1916), p. 93. 
2Charles R. Baskervill, ‘‘ Bassanio as an Ideal 
Lover,’ Manly Anniversary Studies (1923), p. 94. 
3 Shakespeare’s Use of Song (1923), p. 45. 
412 July 1923, p. 472. 
MLN, XLII de27, pp. 458 f. 
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mind than this—his audiences, too. And 
he had some slight sense of the fitness of 
things. Would he—how could he—wind 
up this innocent fairy tale with such a 
slim trick? Besides, how was it to be 
worked; how is an audience to be let into 
the secret?°® 
For all of Granville-Barker’s objections, 
the fact remains that the anagrammatists are 
probably right. How was the trick to be 
worked? By the time Bassanio comes to 
make his choice of the caskets the “ trick” 
has virtually been worked. The audience 
already knows the “secret” of the caskets, 
having seen Morocco and Arragon lose in 
their choices; short of some sort of Eliza- 
bethan “ shell-game” the audience already 
knows which casket contains “ fair Portia’s 
counterfeit.” The audience, having already 
heard the rhymes preceding the choices of 
Morocco and Arragon, is alerted to 
phonetic word-play. And neither Shake- 
speare nor his audiences were so simple- 
minded as Granville-Barker suggests. On 
the contrary, Elizabethans must have been 
skilled at word-play: how else is it possible 
to account for the puns, patter, and quibbles 
for which Shakespeare was content to lose 
a world and consider it well lost? And it is 
worth noting that it is the low-comedy 
scenes in his plays, scenes presumably 
directed to the groundlings, that are most 
rife with verbal gymnastics. 
even the great unwashed among the Eliza- 
bethans could thread their way through a 
verbal maze. Trick songs of the kind are 
common in the Renaissance; there are, for 
example, numerous “ catches” of the period 
whose seemingly innocent lyrics become 
obscene when they are sung as a three- or 
five-man round.’ 


Shakespeare certainly knew enough about 


music to write this sort of a song if he 
chose to. The likelihood that he has done 
so in The Merchant of Venice is rendered 
almost a certainty by the fact that he played 
on the same device suggested by Fox- 
Strangways and Gray in a quibbling verse 
in Love's Labour ’s Lost which was written 
about the same time. In that play Holo- 


Apparently } 





ttt 





fernes tells Nathaniel that he will ‘“‘some- | 


6 Prefaces to Shakespeare, 1 are). 339 f. 

7™W. Barclay Squire and J Fuller-Maitland, 
editing the Catches, Rounds, Tro-Pon and Three- 
Part Songs . by Henry Purcell, Purcell Society, 
XXII (1922), have bowdlerized some of. the songs 
they reprint for this reason. See p. iii of their 
Preface. 
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thing affect the letter, for it argues facility.” 
And he proceeds to astonish his friend by 
playing games with the same sound that 
gives the secret away to Bassanio in The 
Merchant of Venice: 
The preyful princess pierc’d and prick’d a pretty 
pleasing pricket ; 
Some say a sore; but not a sore till now made 
sore with shooting. 
The dogs did yell: put el to sore, then sorel 
jumps from thicket, 
Or pricket sore, or else sorel. 
a-hooting. 
If sore be sore, then L to sore makes fifty sores 
one sorel. 
Of one sore I an hundred make by adding but 
one more L.8 
The theory outlined above does no ser- 
vice, of course, to the cause of Portia’s 
honour. But why need we be chary about 
this? She herself admits, earlier in the play 
(I. ii. 27, 43 ff., 123 ff.), that she is uneasy 
for being “curb’d by the will of a dead 
father,” that she likes none of the suitors 
attending on her, but that she has previously 
met and approved of Bassanio. By the time 
he arrives to make his choice of the caskets 
her earlier regard for him has grown to a 
woman’s full love. It would be no more 
than a charming—and pardonable—fault in 
this woman in love were she to equivocate 
her oath to her father enough to hedge 
Bassanio’s choice against disaster for them 
both. It is Portia, who gave no such dis- 
tinction to either Morocco’s or Arragon’s 
choice, who calls for music for Bassanio. 
It is because he hears the music that he 
realizes, 

So may the outward shows be least themselves ; 
The world is still deceived with ornament. 
The song repudiates material appearances; 
it rings ‘Fancy’s knell” and _ enables 

Bassanio to choose reality. 


The people fall 


PETER J. SENG. 


Northwestern University, 
Evanston, Illinois. 


SIV. ii. 58-63. 


M.O.A.I.—* TWELFTH NIGHT” 


‘THOUGH the initials ‘“M.O.A.I.” 

(Twelfth Night, Il. v. 118-151) may 
need no explanation aside from their being 
part of a gag, I suspect that Shakespeare 
intended them to mean something; yet I 
have seen no satisfactory interpretation of 
them. Shakespeare used Latin tags and 
phrases on occasion (as did some others, 
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including Kyd and Marlowe),’ and it seems 
sensible to assume, therefore, that most of 
his audience knew enough to catch the point 
of a play on words involving rather simple 
Latin. I therefore propose that these 
initials stand for “ Malevolus omnino amore 
{sui] infelix facitur,’ meaning ‘“ Malvolio 
all through self-love is made ill-fated,” or 
something similar. This reading echoes 
Olivia’s earlier “Oh, you are sick of self- 
love, Malvolio, and taste with a distempered 
appetite” (I. v. 97-98), which Maria may 
have overheard (though the stage direction 
has her enter a few lines later); it permits 
a direct pun on Malvolio’s name; it makes 
“doth sway my life” doubiy ironic as 
Malvolio ponders the letter; it says what is 
clearly enough true, that he is himself the 
agent of his own misfortune, though Maria 
provides the necessary stratagem; and it is 
in keeping with the Elizabethan’s less senti- 
mental view of Malvolio’s ill-disposition 
than the one we seem now to prefer. 

It is true that Shakespeare did not in this 
instance use a Latin phrase, but merely the 
initials of what may or may not have been 
meant to stand for one; and it may be true 
that I somewhat over-value the comprehen- 
sion of his largely middle-class but non- 
Puritan audience; but I believe that the 
sentence here proposed is at once so simple 
in meaning (the main words already having 
English derivatives), and so obvious in con- 
text, that the connection would be clear 
enough to the language-conscious audience 
of 1600 (as the puns and poetry of the plays 
alike bear witness)—apparently including 
even most of the pit; especially since Shake- 
speare gives his audience adequate time— 
and repetition—for the meaning to “soak 


in. THEODORE C. HOEPFNER. 


1To cite examples would require too much space, 
but those from Shakespeare are conveniently given 
by J. A. K. Thomson, Shakespeare and the Classics 
(London, 1952). 


THE FEAST OF PRIDE IN “ TROILUS 
AND CRESSIDA ” 


AMONG the variant readings for III. iii. 

143 of Shakespeare’s Troilus and 
Cressida are the “fasting” of the Quarto 
and the “ feasting” of the Folio. Because 
external evidence supports one reading no 
more than the other, the decision on which 
is preferable must be arrived at on the basis 
of which image created by the two words 
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better contributes to the meaning of the 
scene. In ll. 140-144, the basic image is the 
feast in the great hall ruled over by 
temperamental fortune, who, like a frenetic 
host, dashes about exclaiming now with one 
guest, now with another: 

How some men creepe in skittish fortunes hall, 

Whiles others play the Ideots in her eyes: 

How one man eates into anothers pride, 

While pride is feasting in his wantonnesse 

To see these Grecian Lords. 

(New Variorium edition.) 

Traditionally, fortune notices at random 
those who avoid her attention equally with 
those who cavort before her, hoping to 
attract her glance. Merged with this image 
of the thronging hall is the apparently more 
ordered one of a banquet, with places duly 
appointed and fare provided. But observe 
how the disorder is subtly augmented by 
the stealth of ‘‘one man,” slyly eating 
another’s fare, hoping to be unobserved 
until what he has consumed, that is, pride, 
shall puff him up and enable him to displace 
his neighbour from the board. The Folio’s 
word “feasting” implies that one man’s 
meat is, as it were, to overtake another’s 
accomplishment, exceed him, and thus rob 
him of all reason to be proud, whereas 
another already successful man, a proud 
man, is careless and, being a wanton feeder, 
is over-confidently unobservant. 

If we substitute “ fasting,” however, this 
picture results: the proud man, offended by 
reason of lack of adulation or an imagined 
slight from the host, fortune, refuses to 
partake of the feast, whereupon his pro- 
vender falls to the less proud, to the hungry 
emulator. As Malone (ed. 1790) noticed, 
this interpretation provides a nice antithesis, 
relating aptly to the play and _ scene: 
Achilles sullenly refuses to join in the 
banquet of the worthily proud, while others 
eagerly devour and destroy his fame. 
Malone’s reading is attractive, but has not 
often been adopted, the reason for this 
being, I suspect, that it is too literal. What 
Malone does not take into account is Shake- 
speare’s manner of portraying pride as a 
personified abstraction, not another name 
for Achilles. As a personification, pride 
exists in his own right and joins in the 
banquet in his usual way, that is, wantonly. 
(Pride should perhaps be capitalized so as 
to make the personification visible to 
twentieth-century eyes.) What he feeds on, 
if the meaning of this passage is to be con- 
sonant with Ulysses’ long speech, “ Time 
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hath, my lord, a wallet at his back wherein 
he puts alms for oblivion,” is the deeds of 


men. Thus pride, of a different order of 
reference from “one man,” obtains his 
nutriment not from himself emulating 


actions (this is necessary provender for the 
pride of “one man”’) but from emulation 


itself. The abstraction, pride, can feast only | 


on abstractions such as the carelessness of 
the despoiled banqueter which at once 
furnishes fare for his rival and for pride 


also. “His” or “his wantonness”’ can 
refer to the “another” of “ another's 
pride” as well as to pride. Pride can also 


be imagined as the true leader of the feast, 
as wanton as fortune, and presiding over as 
disorderly a banquet where mischances such 
as having one’s food stolen occur. The 
wantonness, then, refers to the actions of 
“one man” thinking of despoiling another 
of his fame, to “ another” who is careless 
of his fame, and to pride whose conduct of 
the feast is wanton and whose character it 
is to be wanton. “ Feasting” must be pre- 
ferred to “ fasting,” then, for it allows us to 
gain several meanings which the “ fasting” 
of the Quarto forbids. 
KarL F. THOMPSON. 


MILTON AND “DIONYSIUS AFER” 


JN the text of John Aubrey’s “ Brief Life” 

of Milton there is a list of Greek and 
Latin authors whom the poet read with his 
nephews when he was acting as their tutor: 
“.. . within three years they went through 
the best Latin and Greek Poetts—Lucretius 
and Manilius (and with him the use of the 
Globes and some rudiments of Arithmetic 
and Geometry). Hesiod, Aratus, Dionysius 
Afer, Oppian, Apollonii ‘ Argonautica ’, ard 
Quintus Calaber. Cato, Varro and Colum- 
ella ‘De re rustica’ were the very first 
authors they learn’t.”" 

The writer “ Dionysius Afer ” may puzzle 
some readers; he has puzzled at least one 
editor, for in Dick’s edition of the “ Brief 
Lives” Dionysius does not appear in the 
index of names because he has presumably 
“resisted research.” Other editions which 
are available? also make no comment on 
him either because such comment was 
beyond the editors’ mandate or knowledge. 

1 Quoted from O. L. Dick’s edition of the “ Brief 
Lives ’’ (London, 1949). 

2eg. A. Powell’ s—a selection in which is included 


the “brief life’? of Milton (London, 1949), and 
A. Clarke’s (Oxford, 1898). 
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In her book, ‘“ Early Lives of Milton” 
(London, 1932), Miss Helen Darbishire 
states on p. 12 that the paragraph which 
contains the quotation given above is 
written, down to “ Calaber,” in the hand of 
Edward Phillips* (one of the nephews) with 
the exception of some additions which were 
put in by Aubrey himself. Aubrey began 
Turning now to 
the “Life of John Milton” produced by 
Phillips* himself, we find he there reports 
that amongst the books he read with his 
uncle was “ Dionysius Afer de situ Orbis,” 
and in John Toland’s biography* of the poet 
Dionysius crops up again, this time with the 
soubriquet ‘ Periegetes ” attached and with- 
out the “ Afer.” Toland “knew Aubrey, 
looked through Edward Phillips’ papers, 
talked with John Phillips and learnt some 
particulars from one of Milton’s amanu- 
enses and from his widow.’”® 

The evidence is now complete and we 
can proceed to sum up. “ Dionysius Afer ” 
and “ Dionysius Periegetes ” are one and the 
same person, but “Afer” as an addition to the 
name is much rarer than “‘ Periegetes.” A Dio- 
nysius (who was nicknamed “ Periegetes ” 
—i.e. “ Guide”) lived, it is now generally 
agreed, in the time of Hadrian (although 
some would put him at the end of the third 
century) and wrote a work in 1,187 Greek 
hexameters describing the habitable world. 
This poem was very popular in antiquity 
and was widely used as a_ school-book. 
Rufus Festus Avienus turned it into Latin 
as did the grammarian Priscian whose ver- 
sion became the geographical text-book for 
boys in the middle ages.’ In 1572 T. Twine 
issued an English translation of it. In an 
edition of Augustus Antonius’ “ Itinerarium 
Provinciarum ”* published about 1550, there 
is contained “ Dionysii Afri poema de orbis 
situ. Prisciano interprete.” Did Phillips 
have this in mind when he referred to the 
geographer as “* Afer ”’? 

3Clarke, op. cit., notes there is a change of hand 
here but does not identify the new one. 

§ Miss Darbishire, op. cit., pp. 49-79. 

5 Miss Darbishire, op. cit., pp. 82-197. 

® Miss Darbishire, op. cif., p. xxviii. 

‘Bevan and Phillott ‘* Medieval Geography.” 
Pp. xxix. For an evaluation of D.’s work see J. O. 
Thomson, ‘‘ History of Ancient Geography *” (Cam- 
bridge, 1948), pp. 228-9, etc. 

register giving the stations and distances 
along the roads of the Roman empire. It was 
drawn up originally at some time in the third 
century A.D. most likely; the part which we have 


extant is believed to date from the age of 
Diocletian. 
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Dionysius’ country of origin has been the 
subject of much discussion; see “ Geographi 
Graeci Minores” (volume two _ (1861)) 
where in the section “de Dionysio 
Periegete ’” the editor, C. Miiller, discourses 
on the various conjectures which were made 
in antiquity on the matter. By some he was 
regarded as “Alexandrinus” (i.e. from 
Alexandria), by others (an opinion to which 
Miiller himself inclines) as “ Libycus” (i.e. 
“Libyan,” “North African”). In later 
times, to be on the safe side, people gener- 
ally called him “ Periegetes”’ thus avoiding 
the specification of his origin, but the 
epithet “ Alexandrinus” was used. There 
was, for example, an edition published at 
Antwerp in 1575 by A. Papius with the title 
‘“Dionysii Alexandrini de situ orbis liber.” 
In fact, it is not unthinkable that a critic 
with a Bentley-like cast of mind and rash- 
ness could propose to treat the “ Afer” in 
the Aubrey passage and in the Phillips one 
as a corruption arising from a mistake in 
the copying of an original abbreviation 
‘** Alex.” made in some preliminary memor- 
andum or rough jottings. But this would 
not do; the lectio difficilior in this instance 
can be shown to be entirely preferable. 

Milton, in taking his pupils through the 
poem of Dionysius, showed conformity in 
this detail with the prevailing pedagogic 
views of his day, but the other authors with 
the exception, possibly, of Lucretius and 
Hesiod, were, as Edward Phillips himself 
remarks, beyond the normal ambit of a 
schoolboy. But the ambit of the average 
boy’s classical reading has diminished 
between then and now and on this there is 
room for some observations to be made. 


H. MacL. Currie. 
King’s College, University of London. 


MILTON AND POLIZIANO 


[N the familiar lines of Lycidas which 

question the fate of Orpheus, the Cam- 
bridge Manuscript reveals that Milton was 
long in finding the words he wanted to 
describe the poet’s head while it was borne 
“Down the swift Hebrus to the Lesbian 
shore”: the phrase which was to be printed 
as “ His goary visage ”’ (1. 62) seems to have 
first been written “ his goarie scalpe,” which 
was then replaced by “his divine head,” 
which in turn became “his divine visage,” 
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which was finally corrected to “his gorie 
visage’ with “*goarie” added in the 
margin.’ 

This sequence of readings is probably 
significant. It suggests that “his goarie 
scalpe,” the vividness of which at first 
appealed to Milton, later struck him as 
offensively concrete; that he therefore turned 
to the other extreme of innocuous general- 
ization in “his divine head’; that then he 
attempted to redeem the vagueness of such 
a description by substituting ‘“ visage” for 
“head”; and that in the end he also 
reverted to ‘gorie,” in order to reach a 
happy compromise between the need to be 
vivid and the need not to be unpleasantly 
vivid. At the same time, the phrase which 
he finally accepted seems to represent more 
than the solution of a problem in local 
imagery: if Orpheus is a type of ritual 
death, a symbol of poetry as a civilizing 
power at war with the forces of barbarism, 
and a parallel which enlarges the meanings 
implicit in the figures of Lycidas himself, 
then “his gorie visage” has its peculiar 
function in the: poem.* The blood of 
Orpheus serves to emphasize his sacrifice 
as well as the brute violence of which he is 
the victim; and Milton must surely have 
recognized this when he restored the all- 
important word “ gorie” to the text, repeat- 
ing it as he did in the margin. 

The significance of the same detail is 
underlined by a comparison with the 
passage in the Metamorphoses from which 
it is generally agreed that Milton drew most 
of what Lycidas has to say about Orpheus. 
Ovid, when the Maenads have dismembered 
the unlucky bard, sends both his head and 
his lyre on their way, sounding their grief 
as they are borne by the river out to 


Lesvos: 
membra_ iacent diversa locis, 
lyramque 
excipis: et (mirum!) medio dum labitur amne, 
flebile nescio quid queritur lyra, flebile lingua 
murmurat exanimis, respondent flebile ripae. 


caput, Hebre, 


| Facsimile of the Manuscript of Milton’s Minor 
Poems Preserved in the Library of Trinity College, 
Cambridge, ed. William Aldis Wright (Cambridge, 
1899), pp. 29, 28. See John Milton, The Poetical 
Works, ed. Helen Darbishire (Oxford, 1952-1955), 
IT, 332-3. 

2See Richard P. Adams, ‘‘The Archetypal 
Pattern of Death and Rebirth in Milton’s Lycidas,” 
PMLA LXIV (1949), 183-8; Caroline W. Mayer- 
son, “‘The Orpheus Image in Lycidas,’ PMLA, 
LXIV (1929), 189-207. 
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iamque mare invectae flumen populare relinquunt 

et Methymnaeae potiuntur litore Lesbi. 

(XI, 50-5.) 
From this pathetic account Milton has 
omitted the lyre, and he has focused atten- 
tion on the head by deliberately adding the 
blood, that symbol of tragic violence, which 
Ovid does not even mention. 

But Milton, who knows many authorities, 
often combines them to secure a fine 
imaginative effect; and his independence of 
Ovid is not without precedent here. At least 
one well-known Latin poem of the early 
Renaissance, the WNutricia of 





Angelo | 


Poliziano, in retelling the fate of Orpheus | 


has emphasized his bloody head : 


Cum lyra diuulsum caput a ceruice cruenta 

Heu medium ueheret resonans 
Hebrum, 

Relliquias animae iam deficientis amatam 

Mouit in Eurydicen, tamen illam frigidus unam 

Spiritus, illam unam moriens quoque lingua 
uocabat. 

Lesboum stupuit uulgus, cum flere natantes 

Sponte fides, atque os domini uectare cruentum 
Vidit.3 


The same emphasis may appear in other 
versions of the story available to Milton; 


lugubre per | 


but he is more than likely to have known | 


the Nutricia, a work of distinction which 
praises poetry as the nurse of civilization 
and speaks, by the way, of a literary outing 
that Poliziano and Lorenzo the Magnificent 
once made among the woods of Vallom- 
brosa (sig. CC7r). Presumably, then, Milton 
had read the words “ cruenta ” and “ cruen- 
tum” here so conspicuously placed at the 
ends of two adjacent lines on Orpheus; and 
the image of blood, which had thus been 
fixed in his mind, may well have been 
remembered as a significant part of the 
myth when he came to make his own long- 
studied use of it in Lycidas. What, we may 
ask, is the os cruentum of Orpheus if not 
“his gorie visage ”? 


RUDOLF B. GOTTFRIED. 


3 Angelus Politianus, Omnia Opera (Venice, 
1498), sig. CC1; the italics are mine, and I have 
slightly adjusted the punctuation and capitalization. 
Poliziano’s Italian Favola di Orfeo refers to the 
hero’s head (1. 314) and his blood (I. 318), but not 
to his bloody head. So William Browne omits the 
head when he writes, ‘‘wth human gore / Cleare 
Hebrus Channell was all stayn’d ore” (The Inner 
Temple Masque, \l. 148-9; a reference for which 
I am indebted to Professor W. R. Parker and A. W. 
Verity’s edition of Milton’s Ode on the Morning of 
Christ's Nativity . . . and Lycidas [Cambridge, 
1931], p. 132). 
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SHAKESPEARE’S LEARNED LADIES 


HERE were no schools for girls in Tudor 
times. The education of daughters was 

confined to those parents who, like Sir 
Anthony Cooke, could teach them, or who 
could afford to engage private tutors. 

Shakespeare’s aristocratic young ladies 
are well-spoken and obviously educated. 
Perhaps they are often somewhat idealized. 
There is a scene (III, I) in The Taming of 
the Shrew which gives an insight into the 
instruction given to a daughter of the upper 
class. The subjects mentioned are Music, 
Mathematics and Latin. For Latin the 
choice falls on the first book of Ovid’s 
Heroides. Throughout the plays and poems, 
Shakespeare proves his familiarity with the 
fifteen books of Ovid’s Metamorphoses and 
his young ladies draw frequently upon the 
fables in metaphor, simile and allusion. 

Imogen, in Cymbeline (Il, 2) has gone to 
bed and, before sleep, has been reading 
Book VI, Fable V, which tells the story of 
Tereus and Philomela: 


She hath been reading late 
The tale of Tereus; and here’s the leaf turned 


own 

Where Philomel gave up. 

Curiously enough, Lavinia in Titus 
Andronicus turns the leaves to the same 
story to demonstrate the horrible experience 
which had befallen her. The grandson of 
Titus says: 

Grandsire, ‘tis Ovid's Metamorphoses : 

My rnother gave it me. 

The sixteen year old Perdita in The 
Winter's Tale was familar with Book V, for 
she talks of Dis and Proserpina, though I 
have never ceased to wonder how she 
learned to read anything, having been 
brought up in the cottage of an illiterate 
shepherd. 

Jessica in The Merchant of Venice was 
also familiar with the same classic (Book 
VII), for she talks about Medea “and the 
enchanted herbs that did renew old Aeson.” 
I wonder how many people who read this 
play, or hear it from the stage, have the 
slightest idea what Portia means when she 
says : 

‘ Now he goes, 

With no less presence, but with much more love, 

Than young Alcides, when he did redeem 

The virgin tribute paid by howling Troy 

To the sea-monster. I stand for sacrifice ; 

The rest aloof are the Dardanian wives, 

With bleared visages, come forth to view 


The issue of the exploit. Go Hercules! 
Live thou, I live. 
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The walls of Troy (originally Dardania) 
were said to have been built by Apollo and 
Neptune for King Laomedon who refused 
to give the gods the rewards he had 
promised. Neptune thereupon punished 
him by inundation of his country. Laome- 
don is then obliged to expose his daughter, 
Hesione, as a sacrifice to a sea-monster in 
order to appease the god.  Alcides 
(Hercules) delivers her from the rock to 
which she was chained. 

There is nothing about the Dardanian 
wives viewing the exploit in the story as 
told by Ovid in Met. XI. They represent, 
in Portia’s imagination, the ladies in atten- 
dance in the Bassanio casket scene. Portia’s 
knowledge is such that she must also have 
been familiar with the Argonautica of Caius 
Valerius Flaccus where the fable is told in 
greater detail. Portia sees herself as 
Hesione, bound down by her father’s con- 
dition of marriage by the lottery of the 
caskets, and she hopes for deliverance by 
“the young Alcides, Bassanio. 

When Juliet cries: 

Gallop apace, you fiery-footed steeds, 

Toward Phoebus’ lodging: such a waggoner 

As Phaeton would whip you to the west, 
she is thinking of the fable in the first part 
of the second book of Metamorphoses 
which tells the story of Phaeton taking over 
the chariot of his father, Phoebus, and 
driving it furiously towards the west, which 
is Phoebus’ “lodging.” As a lover, she 
longs for “rude day’s eyes” to shut, and 
the coming of “ civil night.” Juliet was only 
fourteen, but she had been well tutored. 


RODERICK L. EAGLE. 


TWO CHAUCER ALLUSIONS OF 1659 


Two curious excerpts from the Canter- 

bury Tales not recorded in the Chaucer 
Allusion Book occur in a volume published 
in 1659 under the title of Periamma 
Epidemion: or, Vulgar Errors in Practice 
Censured. This is a contribution to the con- 
siderable body of literature of which 
Browne’s Pseudodoxia Epidemica is the 
most notable English example. It is bound 
with Some Instructions concerning the Art 
of Oratory, also by an anonymous author, 
both books being issued by Richard 
Royston, the famous Restoration printer. In 
Halkett and Laing’s Dictionary of Anony- 
mous and Pseudonymous English Literature 
the Periamma Epidemion is attributed to 
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Ralph Battell; this, however, is a mistake 
since Battell was not born until 1649: the 
confusion probably arose from the fact that 
in 1683 Ralph Battell published a book 
called Vulgar Errors in Divinity Removed. 

The first Chaucer quotation occurs in 
Chapter 2 of Periamma Epidemion (“A 
censure of the general Scandall of some 
Professions, especially that of Physick”). 
It is a garbled version of lines 437 and 438 
of the Prologue: 

Physicians know what is digestible 
But their study is but little in the Bible. 
The second reference is to the Wife of 
Bath’s Prologue (lines 227 and 228). It is 
taken from Chapter 3 of the Periamma, a 
“Censure of that common evill practice of 
Reproaching the Feminine Sex.” After 
quoting sentiments taken from Catullus, 
Petronius and Fonseca, the author writes: 
“One of our own Poets agrees with these, 
and with his hobling feet thus tramples upon 
Female Credit : 
Half so boldly there can none 
Swear and lie as Women can.” 

These two couplets are both printed in a 
small black-letter type. But they must 
surely have been reproduced from memory, 
since neither the Thynne edition nor that of 
Speght offers anything nearly as crude. But 
as an example of depreciation by means of 
misquotation the second extract is not with- 


out interest. E. D. MACKERNESS. 
University of Sheffield. 


THOMAS WATSON AND “ TROILUS 
AND CRESSIDA 


JN Thomas Watson’s Superius. The first 
set, Of Italian Madrigalls Englished 
(1590) the following poem appears as 
number 20 in the collection: 
All ye that ioy in wayling, 
Come seat your selues a rowe and weepe beside me, 
That while my life is fayling, 
The world may see, in loue what ill betyd me: 
And after death doe this in my behoue, 
Tell Cressed Troyilus is dead for loue. 
It was reprinted in Michaell Este’s Madri- 
gales to 3. 4. and 5. parts (1604) and, more 
recently, in Oliphant’s Musa Madrigalesca, 
Brydges’ Censura Literaria, Vol. TX, and 
Fellowes’ English Madrigal Verse. Fellowes 
(p. 258) describes it as “A translation of 
Nanino’s madrigal Morir non puo’l mio 
core” but “translation” is a misleading 
word to use to describe the relationship of 
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the two poems. As F. I. Carpenter has 
pointed out’ Watson himself stated on the 
title-page of Superius that his [Italian 
originals were ‘“‘ Englished, not to the sense 
of the originall dittie but after the affection 
of the Noate” and in this particular poem 
the treatment is not without significance. 
Nanino’s poem reads as follows: 

Morir non puo’l mio core 

e’ ucciderlo vorrei poi che vi piace 

ma trar non si puo fuori 

del petto vostr’ oue gran tempo giace 

& xccidendol’ io come desio 

so che moreste voi morend’anch’io.” 
Watson’s poem can hardly be described as a 
‘translation,’ and the only connection 
between the two versions is the similarity 
in metre and a common concern with a 
particular attitude towards love and death. 
This attitude has, however, suggested to 
Watson a comparison with the Troilus and 
Cressida story, and the use he makes of it 
is perhaps not what one would expect at 
this particular date. 

During the last twenty years of the six- 
teenth century the majority of references to 
the Troilus and Cressida story take the form 
of moral judgements, typifying Cressida as 
the faithless woman and Troilus as the true 
lover. Rollins’ discussion of the more 
important references’ shows that interest 
settled on Cressida rather than on Troilus, 
and especially upon her miserable end, 
which was seen, as Henryson had depicted 
it, as the just reward of her faithless life. 
In The Old Law, written probably circa 
1599, she is even compared with Helen to 
her disadvantage: 


there was Cressid was Troy weight, and 
Nell was avoirdupois; she held more, by 
four ounces, than Cressida. (IV, i.) 


What Watson writes is consistent with the 
generally accepted view of Cressida’s faith- 
lessness, of course. But he looks on Troilus 
as the centre of interest in the story. His 
gloss seems to be on the general idea in 
Nanino’s poem that the contemplation of 
death is the inevitable outcome of unfortu- 
nate love, and the fact that this connects in 
his mind with the Troilus and Cressida story 


1 Journal of English and Germanic Philology, ii, 
1898-9 


2 The text is from Musica Divina di XIX Autori 
Tllustri nuovamente Raccolta da Pietro 
Phalesio. Anversa, 1583, which was, as 
Carpenter points out, in all probability Watson's 
source. 

3 PMLA, New Series, Vol. XXV, 3, 1917. 
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suggests that at about 1590 it was possible 
to interpret the story as a tragedy of love 
with Troilus as the central character. The 
comparison is significant because it is a 
completely unforced association, and it may 
perhaps provide a pointer to a_ possible 
interpretation of Shakespeare’s play. 


B. R. Morris. 
The Shakespeare Institute, 
Stratford-upon-Avon. 


NOTE ON MILTON’S ‘SHOOK THE 
ARSENAL’ 


Thence to the famous Orators repair, 
Those antient, whose resistless eloquence 
Wielded at will that fierce Democratie, 
Shook the Arsenal and fulmin’d over Greece, 
To Macedon, and Artaxerxes Throne. 
(Paradise Regain’d, iv. 267-71.) 
(THESE lines describe, in a characteristic- 
ally condensed and allusive manner, the 
political power exercised by the ancient 
Athenian orators, exemplified in Pericles 
and Demosthenes. Newton explained ‘ and 
fulmin’d over Greece’ by reference to what 
Aristophanes says of Pericles in the second 
of the following verses: 


évteUOev Spy] MepixAéns OWAUpTrIOS 
flotpatrt’, €Bpdovta, EuvexvKa tiv “EAAGSa, 
(The Acharnians, 530-1.) 

(‘For then in wrath the Olympian Pericles 
lightened and thundered and confounded 
Greece.) But no commentator except C. S. 
Jerram (1877), followed by L. C. Martin 
(1925), has offered to explain ‘Shook the 
Arsenal’; most pass it by in silence.’ 

Jerram looks further in the speech from 
The Acharnians for his _ explanation. 
Dicaeopolis there is saying that Pericles was 
responsible for the Peloponnesian War, by 
enacting decrees that excluded the Megar- 
ians from trading in the Athenian Empire: 
‘then followed the slash of shields’ 
(wétayos t&v dotiSwv, Acharnians, 539). 
Jerram’s explanation of ‘Shook the 
Arsenal’ is ‘ made, as it were, the arms in 
the armoury to clatter, as if eager for war. 
cf... . Aristoph. Acharnians, 539; also 
the lines in Wordsworth’s Brougham Castle, 
“ Armour rusting in his halls . . . the longing 
of the shield”.’ This strikes me as un- 
necessarily fanciful. Martin says more 
soberly: ‘Set the national armoury clatter- 
ing as if in preparation for war.’ But having 


?Mr. Alan Labbock drew my attention to the 
want of an explanation. 
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substituted ‘in preparation’ for ‘eager’ 
why retain ‘as if ’? 

Further colour for this gloss on ‘ Shook’ 
is to be found in The Acharnians if we look 
beyond line 539 to the end of the speech; at 
the same time we shall find suggested there 
a more specific meaning for ‘ Arsenal.’ 
Dicaeopolis goes on to say that the Athen- 
ians cannot blame the Megarians and their 
Spartan allies for going to war under such 
provocation; the Athenians would have 
done so for much less cause; ‘ you would 
have launched three hundred warships’, and 
he ends by describing all the bustle and 
noise of mobilization in the dockyard (16 
vewpiov) of the Piraeus. Now in the 
seventeenth century arsenal was the word 
for dockyard as well as for armoury. O.E.D. 
quotes from Holland’s Pliny, 1601, ‘ Making 
the Arsenall at Athens able to receive 1000 
ships’: cf. ‘there is an Arsenall able to 
receive 18 or 20 Gallies,’ A breif description 
of Genoa, Columbia Milton, XVIII, 262. 
The earliest quotation for ‘dockyard’ in 
O.E.D. is 1704. There can be no doubt, I 
think, that in the context of the passage in 
Paradise Regain’d ‘ Arsenal’ means the 
Piraeus, either literally or as the symbol of 
Athenian naval power. I therefore suggest 
as an emendation of Martin’s gloss, ‘Set 
the Piraeus clattering in preparation for 
war. An alternative gloss, taking ‘Shook’ 
in another sense, would be ‘ Aroused the 
Piraeus to warlike activity.’ 

It is to be noted, however, that neither 
of these interpretations can be derived 
directly from the speech in The Acharnians, 
since the tumult of mobilization there 
described is not an effect of Periclean 
eloquence. But if now we return to lines 
530-1 of The Acharnians, which do describe 
that eloquence, we find that they will explain 
‘Shook the Arsenal’ as well as ‘and ful- 
min’d over Greece.’ It is surprising that 
Newton, when he quoted these two verses 
of The Acharnians to explain the second 
half of Milton’s line did not see that they 
also explained the first half; not so surpris- 
ing that later commentators, quoting after 
him, hav. not seen it. At any rate it is 
better, by the rule of economy, to explain 
the line as an allusion to two verses than 
to many. Moreover, these two verses were 
a locus classicus on Periclean oratory. They 
are frequently quoted or alluded to by later 
writers, among others Diodorus Siculus, 
Cicero, Quintilian, and Plutarch in his Life 
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of Pericles. Milton could thus expect his 
readers to be familiar with them, from one 
source or another, as he could not expect 
them to be familiar with The Acharnians. 
The key-word is OvAUptr0s; as Rogers says in 
his comment on the verses, ‘ This is of course 
the special epithet, and to “thunder and 
lighten” the special prerogative of Zeus.’ 
‘The Olympian’ or ‘ Zeus’ was Pericles’s 
nickname; and Plutarch says that the comic 
poets of the day (i.e. Aristophanes and others) 
make it plain that he got the name chiefly 
on account of his eloquence, “‘ Bpovtav ”’ pév 
autov Kal “ dotpdtrteiv”’, Ste SHunyopoin, 
“ Seivov S& Kepauvdv év yAwoon gépetv” 
Aéyovtev (‘ speaking of him as “ thundering ” 
and “lightening” when he harangued the 
people, and “ wielding a dread thunderbolt 
in his tongue.”’ Life of Pericles, VIII, 3). 
I do not know which of the comic poets 
Plutarch’s last quotation comes from, but 
here is the clue to ‘Shook the Arsenal,’ 
which may be paraphrased as, ‘ Brandished 
the Piraeus, i.e. as the symbol of Athenian 
naval power, like Zeus his thunderbolt or 
his aegis. The advantage of this gloss is 
that the two halves of the line are brought 
together to express a single idea of ‘ resist- 
less eloquence.’ 

It remains to add that Longinus uses 
similar figures for the eloquence of 
Demosthenes: ‘overpowers with thunder 
and lightning the orators of every age. One 
could sooner face with unflinching eyes a 
descending thunderbolt than meet with 
steady gaze his bursts of passion in their 
swift succession.’ (On the Sublime, XXXIV, 
tr. W. Rhys Roberts.) B. A. WriGHT. 


NOTE ON MILTON’S ‘WORTH 
AMBITION ’ 

To reign is worth ambition though in Hell. 

(P.L, i. 262.) 
NO editor has commented on ‘worth 
ambition’ though it should give the 
modern reader pause. On the other hand 
the fact that no early editor, not even 
Bentley, remarks on it, indicates that it was 
good current English in Méilton’s time. 
There are two possible interpretations of 
‘worth,’ both involving what have since 
become obsolete constructions. It might 
mean ‘ worthy of,’ as in Twelfth Night, ii. 4, 
where Orsino says to Viola, ‘She is not 
worth thee then.’ I do not find this usage 
mentioned in the O.E.D. Or it might be 
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taken in the sense of ‘ sufficiently valuable 


or important to be an equivalent or good | 


return for (something). ... Worth while, 
under which Milton’s line is quoted in 
O.E.D. But ‘ambition’ cannot then be 
taken in its present sense of ‘ aspiration or 
the object of such aspiration’; to reign can- 
not be said to compensate for the desire or 
aim but only for the effort and pain in pur- 
suing them. ‘Worth’ in this sense always 
takes as complement a verbal noun or its 
equivalent (‘worth considering,’ ‘ worth 
consideration’). ‘ Ambition’ therefore must 
be used here with the verbal force of the 
latin ‘ambitio, which may express an 
activity as well as a mental state or attitude 
—‘ going round, striving for fame, rank, 
influence.” Samson uses the word in the 
special Latin sense (for which O.E.D. quotes 
two other examples from the sixteenth and 
seventeenth centuries) of canvassing public 
opinion or soliciting favour : 
I, on the other side 
Used no ambition to commend my deeds. 
(S.A., 246-7.) 

Satan uses it in the more general Latin sense 
(not, I think, previously noted in English) of 
striving for some personal end, with the 
effort and pain and sacrifice involved; it is 
the cost of ambition that he emphasises. 


B. A. WRIGHT. 


SYENE AND MEROE 


IN Paradise Regained the Saviour is 
tempted by the proffer of worldly 
power. From the western side of “that 
high mountain,” whence he might behold a 
plain washed by the Southern Sea, he is 

enabled by Satan’s magic skill to see 
great and glorious Rome, Queen of the Earth 

So far renown’d, and with the spoils enricht 

Of Nations; ... 

Officers are seen hastening to the provinces 
or returning to the Capital, with their 
legions and cohorts; and there are “ Embas- 
sies from Regions far remote 

In various habits on the ey 2 nea road, 

Or on the Aemilian, some from farthest South, 

Syene, and where the shadow both way falls, 

Meroe, Nilotic Isle, . . . 

Syene, another name for Aswan or Assouan, 
was for a long time the southernmost out- 
post of the Roman Empire. 

Readers of this passage in Paradise 
Regained may be interested in the following 
account of Syene, which appeared in The 
Illustrated London News of May 21, 1859 
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(p. 487), under the heading “A Notable 
Burial-Place ” : 

The wildest, most impressive burial- 
place that I have ever seen is the great 
Arab graveyard at Assouan, the Syene of 
Scripture. It is just on the boundary-line 
between Egypt and Nubia, within sound 
of the roar of the Cataracts of the Nile, 
and stretching away to the immense 
granite quarries, where the monolithic 
Obelisks and sphinxes were fashioned, 
and whence they were transported to the 
temples which they afterwards adorned. 
A most desolate “city of the dead” is 
this necropolis of Syene. Seventy thou- 
sand Moslem saints are said to be buried 
here, and some of them were of great 
notoriety. The heights of the hills are 
crowned with monumental mosques, and 
the vast undulating plain is dotted over 
with tombs, built of brick or moulded 
clay. Still the majority of the dead sleep 
beneath no other shelter than the golden 
sands of the Nubian desert, under the 
shadow of the purple rocks, and loud at 
night is the howl of the hyaenas, as they 
gather to their obscene repast. How have 
human heart-strings snapped, and human 
eyes failed for weeping, in this grand, 
ghastly burial-place! How long has been 
the conflict! How silent is the rest! 
The men who hewed the obelisks of 
Luxor from their home in the virgin rock 
lie buried here. The crowds who watched 
the gilded barges of the great Rameses, 
as they lay moored below the great Catar- 
acts, while he made a royal progress to 
the rock-temples of Nubia; the companies 
of Greek musicians or Roman soldiers, of 
Persian priests and devotees of the Sun, 
of the Crocodile, or the buried Osiris, 
who once elbowed each other on the gay 
esplanade of the island of Elephantina; 
Ptolemaic princes, exiled Romans, early 
Christians, Saracenic chiefs, and wild 
Arabs of the desert—have here found 
their last long resting-place. 

This account is quoted from “ Tombs and 
their Lessons ” in the Eclectic magazine (the 
exact reference is not given). In Grollen- 
berg’s Atlas of the Bible, the place is indi- 
cated on map 21, “The Persian Empire,” 
550 _B.c-334 Bc., and Elephantine is 
described as an island “in the Nile at the 
Ist cataract (Assuan); ...” Map 32 in the 
same atlas depicts the Roman Empire, with 
this legend, “ They conquered the kingdoms 
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that were nigh and those that were far off, 
and all that heard of their fame were afraid 
of them (I Macabees 8: 12).” On the area 
labelled Aegyptus we read “Caesar in 
Egypt. 30 B.c.: Egypt Rom. Prov.” From 
Roma lines radiate in all directions to the 
provinces of the vast Empire. 

According to Mommsen’s edition of Hero- 
dotus, Syene and Elephantine were the real 
frontiers of Egypt on the south. The ancient 
city of Meroe, 800-odd miles from Syene, 
was situated on a peninsula, not an isle, 
between rivers. It stood near the modern 
Dankalah, remarkable for its numerous 
pyramids. Meroe was the sole capital of 
the Ethiopian kings and the metropolis of 
Southern Ethiopia in the time of Herodotus 
and the Ptolemies, but “it had lost all its 
importance in the time of the Roman 
Empire.” 

I should add that map 32 in Grollenberg’s 
Atlas of the Bible indicates precisely the 
area of the vast Roman Empire which Satan 
offered to the Saviour, who was of course 
quite unmoved by 

this grandeur and majestic show 
Of luxury, though call’d magnificence, 
for Jesus knew that His kingdom was not of 
this world, that He could not set free the 
degenerate, luxurious by their wealth and 
“ by themselves enslav’d.” 


GEORGE W. WHITING. 
The Rice Institute, Houston, Texas. 


THE DATE OF “SAMSON 
AGONISTES ”: A POSTSCRIPT 


NEARLY a decade ago I ventured to 
suggest that the composition of 
Milton’s Samson Agonistes began before the 
Restoration.’ I shall not recapitulate here 
my rather complex argument except to say 
that a chief reason for doubting the tradi- 
tional date (1667-1670) is the extraordinary 
statement of Milton’s nephew and pupil, 
Edward Phillips: “It cannot certainly be 
concluded when he wrote his excellent 
Tragedy entitled Samson Agonistes”—a 
gratuitous confession of ignorance which, 
in context, makes it clear that he does not 
believe the poem to have been composed 
after Paradise Lost. Two other early bio- 
graphers, Aubrey and Wood, do not even 
mention the Samson; Toland, who mentions 
it, says nothing about its date of composi- 
1 Philological Quarterly, XXVIII (Jan. 1949), 
145-166. 
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tion. The testimony of the so-called 
Anonymous Biographer I termed in 1949 
“an unhelpful comment”; but since I 
failed to read his comment in its full con- 
text, I wish to now correct my misstatement 
and add another contemporary witness to 
my argument. 

Having just discussed Milton’s blindness 
and the relief it brought from official duties, 
the Anonymous Biographer writes: “ It was 
now that hee began that laborious work of 
amassing out of all the Classic Authors, 
both in Prose and Verse, a Latin Thesaurus 
to the emendation of that done by 
Stephanus; Also the composing Paradise 
Lost And the framing a Body of Divinity 
out of the Bible: All which, notwithstand- 
ing the several Calamities befalling him in 
his fortunes, hee finish’d after the Restora- 
tion: As also the Brittish history down to 
the Conquest, Paradise regaind, Samson 
Agonistes, a Tragedy, Logica & Accedence 
commenc’d Grammar & had begun a Greek 
Thesaurus; .. .” 

Note that the writer cites two groups of 
literary and scholarly works. The first group 
is of three works which he thought begun 
after blindness? and completed after the 
Restoration, only one, however (Paradise 
Lost), thus far published. The second group 
is of works begun at some unspecified time 
but also, save for the Greek Thesaurus, 
* finish’d after the Restoration ”; and, of the 
six works cited, Milton himself tells us that 
the History was begun in 1648 or earlier, 
Masson declares that “there can be little 
doubt that the substance of ” the Grammar 
was in manuscript as early as 1640-1647, 
and the Artis Logice Masson calls “ prob- 
ably” an early work.* What, then, are 
Paradise Regained and Samson doing in this 


company? 
True, all five are works published in the 
period 1669-1672—a _ coincidence that 


caused me earlier to misread this passage. 


2If we may believe Edward Phillips, the Anony- 
mous Biographer failed to realize that, even before 
blindness, Milton have begun Paradise Lost (as a 
drama), had begun “‘ A perfect System of Divinity ”’ 
(collected ‘from the ablest of Divines”), and had 
begun collecting for a Latin Thesaurus which, at 
the time of his death, was not yet in shape for 
publication (though Phillips obtained it from the 
widow and turned it to various uses). If there are 
real contradictions here, the explanation may simply 
be that Phillips remembers event of, say, 1640-1643 
—or at any rate a period before the Anonymous 
Biographer became an observant pupil of Milton. 
— Masson, Life of Milton, IV (1880), 640, 
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But the Anonymous Biographer, who knows | 
Milton well enough to be our sole authority | 


for the unfinished Greek Thesaurus and to 
comment (elsewhere) on the unorthodox 
theology of the yet unpublished ‘‘ Body of 
Divinity,” is not here confusing works 
“ finish’d ” with works published. 


More- | 


over, he is not trying to note here all of 


Milton’s publications after the point reached 
in his narrative (1655), for he omits (in this 
passage and elsewhere) four tracts of 1659- 
1660, Of True Religion (1673), and the 
familiar letters and academic exercises 
(1674). 

As I now understand his remarks, he is 
telling us that Samson Agonistes was one of 
five or six works which to some extent were 
begun before 1660, probably before Mil- 
ton’s blindness, and were “ finish’d” after 
the Restoration. That the date of composi- 
tion of Paradise Regained is not an effective 
argument against this inference I hope to 
demonstrate in a subsequent article.* If 
Cyriack Skinner was the author of the 
Anonymous Biography, as I now believe,’ 
then the fact that he was Milton’s pupil in 
the period before 31 July 1647 (when he was 
admitted to Lincoln’s Inn) may have some 
bearing on my previous conjecture, based 
on other evidence, that the inception of 
Samson Agonistes should be dated “ as early 


as 1646-1648." Writiam RILEY PARKER. 


Indiana University. 


4I do not doubt that the title and opening lines 
of Paradise Regained were dictated after 1665; 
indeed, I believe that the 508 lines which introduce 
speakers or describe the setting were also post- 
Ellwood. The real question, of course, is whether 
or not any of this poem was composed before the 
Restoration. 

5See TLS, 13 Sept. 1957, p. 547; also R. W. 
Hunt’s “caveat’’ against my identification, 11 
Oct. 1957, p. 609. 


STRESSING OF THE PREPOSITION 
‘WITHOUT’ IN THE VERSE OF 
‘PARADISE LOST’ 

HE preposition ‘ without’ has always, I 

believe, taken the accent on the second 

syllable in English speech, but Milton not 
infrequently in Paradise Lost accents the 
first syllable and his treatment of this word 
illustrates some points of his technique. 

If ‘without’ is to be unemphatic, ie. 
metrically unaccented on either syllable, it 
must come after a reversed accent: 

And choral symphonies, Day without “—) 62) 
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Wrath without end on Man whom Death must 
end? (x. 797.) 


Otherwise it must receive some speech-stress 
by receiving the metrical accent on one of 
its syllables, and usually of course this will 
be the normal speech-stress on the second 
syllable : 


These Gates for ever shut, which none can pass 
Without my op’ning. 
(ii. 776-7.) 
Be questiond and blaspheam’d without defence. 
(iii. 166.) 
How can I live without thee, how forgoe 
(ix. 908.) 
which I feel begun 
Both in me and without me, (x. 811-12.) 
But there are many places where the first 
syllable takes the accent and so the speech- 
stress : 
Our Kingdom, Joy and Union without end. 
(vii. 161.) 
And with desire to languish without hope, 
(x. 995.) 
There are only one or two places in 
Paradise Lost where the accent falls on the 
ninth syllable, the reason being that this 
would entail slighting the tenth syllable, 
which is always fully stressed; and to stress 
the second syllable of ‘without’ in these 
lines produces a flat, pointless rhythm. The 
same is true of similar juxtapositions within 
the line: 
To whom the Father, without Cloud, serene 
(xi. 45.) 


Not to read so is to spoil the appropriate 
even majestic rhythm. Similarly with the 
next example, where the sense demands a 
smooth regular movement: 

And over Fields and Waters, as in Aire 

Smooth sliding without step, (viii. 301-2.) 
In the next example to accent otherwise is 
to deny the full stress, the proper dwelling 
of the voice on ‘ thee’, and to spoil the con- 
clusion of one of the most beautiful lyrical 
movements in English verse : 

Nor grateful Eevning bild, nor silent Night 

With this her solemn Bird, nor walk by Moon, 

Or glittering Starr-light without thee is sweet. 

(iv. 654-6.) 

There is one line that is poignant or trite 
according as one reads it or not with this 
unusual stressing : 

Flours of all hue, and without Thorn the Rose. 


(iv. 256.) 
Sometimes Milton has successive ‘ with- 
out’s ’ differently stressed : 
Illimitable Ocean without bound, 
Without dimension, (ii. 891-2.) 


Ordaind without redemption, without end. 
(v. 615.) 
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Such variation is pleasing and rhetorically 
effective. 

The unaccountable poetic value given to 
this common word by this metrical artifice 
is the sort of thing some dislike in Milton, as 
though to say that art should not be 


artificial. B. A. WRIGHT. 


NOTE ON MILTON’S ‘ NIGHT- 
FOUNDER’D’ 


Him haply slumbring on the Norway foam 
The Pilot of some small night-founder’d Skiff, 
Deeming some Island, oft, as Sea-men tell, 
With fixed Anchor in his scaly rinde 
Moors by his side under the Lee, while Night 
Invests the Sea, and wished Morn delays: 
(Paradise Lost, i. 203-6.) 
EIGHTLEY questions the propriety of 
‘night-founder’d’: ‘He had already 
used this compound in Comus (v, 483), 
where it signifies, gone astray by night, and 
unable to make out the right way. We can- 
not, with Hume and Todd, see that it is “a 
metaphor taken from a foundered horse 
that can go no further.” They do not seem 
to know that founder is a nautical term, 
signifying to go down (fondre) in conse- 
quence of springing a leak. Milton seems 
to use it here rather improperly as he does 
warp, Vv. 341.’ This is surprisingly disin- 
genuous of Keightley since Hume’s note, as 
quoted by Todd, reads: ‘a metaphor taken 
from a foundered horse that can go no 
farther: Or, night-foundered, in danger of 
sinking at night, from the term, foundering 
at sea. I prefer the former.’ Mr. T. S. 
Eliot, in a footnote to his British Academy 
lecture on Milton, repeats Keightley’s 
objection that ‘foundered’ is a _ nautical 
term improperly used: ‘The term night- 
foundered, which I presume to be of 
Milton’s invention, seems unsuitable here. 
Dr. Tillyard has called my attention to the 
use of the same adjective in Comus, |. 483: 
Either som one like us night-founder’d here 
where, although extravagant, it draws a per- 
missible comparison between travellers lost 
in the night, and sea-farers in extremity. 
But when, as here in Paradise Lost, it is 
transferred from the travellers on land to 
adventurers by sea, and not to the men but 
their skiff, the literal meaning of founder 
immediately presents itself. A foundered 
skiff would not be moored, to a whale or to 
anything else.’ Of course a foundered skiff 
could not be moored but a night-foundered 
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skiff could. Mr. Eliot might as well have 
said that ‘Sea-men’ means literally men, 
and that dead men ‘ tell’ no tales. 

The root meaning of ‘ founder ’ is ‘ fall to 
the bottom,’ and its chief uses are of a 
natural or artificial structure, a cliff or 
house, crumbling to the ground, a ship sink- 
ing, a horse stumbling or collapsing or 
falling lame; and the last use is naturally 
extended to a traveller who flounders or 
falls by the way and is stranded or lost. 
Under this latter sense the O.E.D. notes that 
it is used of a horse or rider sinking or stick- 
ing fast in mire or bog, and it is used in 
this sense in the third place where the word 
occurs in Milton’s poetry, in the account of 
Satan voyaging through Chaos: 

Quencht in a Boggie Syrtis, neither Sea, 

Nor good dry Land; nigh founderd on he fares, 


Treading the crude consistence, half on foot, 
Half fiying ; behoves him now both Oare and 


Saile. 
(ii. 939-32.) 

‘Founderd’ is here applied, and correctly, 
to voyaging in all three elements, water, 
earth and air. This is common usage: did 
not the R.101 founder? The common 
reader has no difficulty in taking Milton’s 
direct and powerful metaphor in ‘ night- 
founderd’; while the objections made to it 
are not even good pedantry. 


B. A. WRIGHT. 


MILTON’S “SILOA’S BROOK ” 


F,PITORS who have annotated Milton’s 
“Siloa’s brook” (P.L. I, 11) almost 
invariably refer the reader to Isaiah VIII. 
6: “The waters of Shiloah that go softly.” 
The subject of the line in Jsaiah, however, 
at best only tangentially bears on the sub- 
ject of Milton’s induction; a passage from 
the New Testament in which the “ pool” of 
“Siloam” appears twice is far more perti- 
nent. Chapter Nine of the Gospel accord- 
ing to Saint John relates how Jesus heals 
the man born blind; the verses especizlly 
relevant to the opening of Paradise Lost are 
1-11 and 30-39. 
Milton is calling upon the Holy Spirit to 
purify him that he may “justify the ways 
of God to men.” The waters of Siloa were 


1The only editor to my knowledge who notes 
John IX is A. W. Verity in his edition of Paradise 
Lost (Cambridge, 1921), p. 369. Verity, however, 
turns immediately to Isaiah and soon drops both 
biblical sources. He explains the line without 
alluding either to John or Isaiah. 
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traditionally regarded as curative, and were | 


used in religious 
those of Sukkot) for purification. More- 
over, as W. H. Heidel has pointed out, 
another saying of Jesus reported by John 
(VII. 
“suggested by the libations of water drawn 
from Siloam” during Sukkot: “If any man 


ceremonies (especially | 


37-39) is supposed to have been | 


thirst, let him come unto me and drink. He | 


that believeth on me, as the Scripture hath 
said, from within him shall flow rivers of 
living water.” John’s comment completes 
the analogy: “But this spake he of the 
Spirit, which they that believe on him were 
to receive: for the Spirit was not yet given; 
because Jesus was not yet glorified.” To 
Milton, living after “ glorification,’ anno 
domini, the Spirit can be given. 

The passage in John further states a 
problem crucial to Paradise Lost: the con- 
nection of blindness, literal or spiritual, and 
sin. The disciples ask Jesus a question 
Milton himself might well have posed: 
‘** Who did sin, this man, or his parents, that 
he was born blind?” As the only repre- 
sentative of redeemed man in the poem, 
Milton must formulate an answer to just 
this symbolic question. Is not at least part 
of his answer identical with Jesus’?—‘ that 
the works of God should be made manifest 
in him ” (cf. P.I. II, 133). 

Part of Milton’s technique for suggesting 
the necessary answer is to establish an 
image of himself as the Prophet and Bard, 
blind and alone (cf. P.L. III, 22-56; VII, 
27-28), seeking to discover “holy light.” 
The allusion to John IX in this respect 
identifies the Poet with the blind disciple 
given “light” by the Saviour. This impli- 
cation may be re-enforced by Jesus’ remark 
related in John VIII 12 (a saying also 
associated with Sukkot’): “I am the light 
of the world: he that followeth me shall not 
walk in darkness, but shall have the light of 
life.” As part of Milton’s justification 
emphasizes God’s glory, so the other part 
depends upon redemption through Christ. 

Thus Milton’s allusion to the waters of 
“Siloa” performs a variety of functions: 
like lines eighteen and twenty-one, it evokes 
the notion that the Lord’s Prophet must 
undergo purification and sanctification; it 
introduces the problem of the origin of 
blindness as a manifestation of sin; it 

2W. H. Heidel, The cee of Yahweh (New York, 
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associates the poet and the “man born 
blind”; and finally, it evokes the context of 
Jesus’ discussion of sight and insight— 
crucial to an entire group of chapters in 
John—which became a dominant theme in 
all Milton’s later poetry. PAuL LAUTER. 


Dartmouth College. 


‘COUNSELS DIFFERENT’ 


For mee be witness all the Host of Heav'n, 

If counsels different, or danger shun’d 

By me, have lost our hopes. 

Paradise Lost, i. 635-7.) 
‘COUNSELS different’ leads one to 
expect something like ‘would have 

saved our hopes’; but to take the words in 
this way would involve too violent an 
ellipsis. The crux has been ignored since 
Bentley and Jonathan Richardson offered 
their interpretations. Bentley says: 
‘Counsels different may pass with vulgar 
Approbation; but yet there’s no hint in all 
the Poem, that Satan differs from all the 
Council, or acted without their Consent. I 
suspect the Author gave a better Word with 
a finer Notion thus, 

If Counsels E’ER DIFFERR’D, or 

shun’d. 

If Counsels, publickly resolv’d on, were ever 
delay'd by my Sloth, or Dangers shun’d by 
my Fear.’ Bentley might have achieved his 
interpretation without altering the text, 
though that was not his way. One sense of 
the Latin ‘ differens’ is deferring, delaying, 
and Milton’s ‘ different’ might be taken in 
this sense; such a forced latinism however 
strikes me as un-Miltonic and unlikely. 
Richardson’s note evidently refers to 
Bentley’s: ‘it is not for a General to appeal 
to his Army that he has not Differ’d from 
Them in Judgment: nor was This Milton’s 
Thought. Councels Different Here are 
private Views, ’tis a Latinism. Se Exercitum 
non deserturos neque sibi separatim a 
reliquis consilium capturos. Caes. Bel. Civ. 
I. C. 76. Richardson’s Latin quotation 
explains his own rendering of Méilton’s 
phrase (the ‘unspoken private views’ of 
Satan’s followers) but throws no light on 
Milton’s ‘different,’ which is the crucial 
point; and there is no reason why Satan 
should hold himself accountable for such 
unspoken views. 

If we return to Bentley's testimony that 
‘different’ would at that time be taken as 
‘differing,’ his objection that it was ‘ vulgar’ 


Danger 
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would of course for Milton be all in its 
favour. And the O.E.D. supplies cor- 
roboratory evidence that ‘different’ and 
‘differing’ were not then distinguished in 
their usages: ‘Difference, v. I To be 
different, to differ. Obs. rare. Different, 
B. sb. I. A diagreement, dispute; =Differ- 
ence, sb. 3. Obs. rare. 

Differing, Vbl. sb., difference, disagree- 
ment; ppl.a. I. in gen. sense=Different a. 
Very common in 17th & early 18th C.; now 
rare or Obs. 

Satan has been saying that none could 
have foreseen the defeat of such a force 
as theirs: ‘If differing opinions on the plan 
to be followed, or danger shunned by me in 
pursuing the one decided on, have lost our 
hopes.” This makes sense, whether or not 
he held himself responsible for such division 
of opinion, as surely any commander well 


might. B. A. WRIGHT. 


‘SHADE’ FOR ‘TREE’ IN MILTON’S 
POETRY 


HE noun ‘shade,’ singular and plural, 
occurs sixty times in Milton’s poetry, 

and in most of its usual senses—shadow, 
darkness, screen or shelter or retreat, 
follower, underworld, ‘shades of death.’ 
But it is also used by him as a metonymy 
for tree, bush, woods, foliage, with or with- 
out one of the other senses as an adjectival 
qualification; and the remarkable thing is 
that it is more often used in this sense than 
in all the ofhers put together, in the pro- 
portion of about three to two. I cannot 
find that any commentator has distinctly 
noted this usage, and the nearest the O.E.D. 
gets to recognising it is under III. 8 and 9 
of its article on ‘shade.’ Under III. 8 it 
gives the meaning ‘Cover . . . esp. the 
shelter from the sun afforded by trees; 
quasi-concr. (sing. & pl.) overshadowing 
foliage’; its one illustrative quotation that 
can bear this latter sense of overshadowing 
foliage is 

Thick as autumnal leaves that strow the Brooks 

In Vallombrosa, where th’ Etrurian shades 

High overarcht imbowr ; 

(Paradise Lost, i. 302-4.) 

My gloss for ‘ shades’ here is ‘ overshadow- 
ing foliage or trees,’ without the O.E.D. 
qualification ‘ quasi-concretely’; foliage or 
trees is the substantival sense, and the poet 
means us to see them and their shadows. 
Under III. 9 the O.E.D. gives ‘A place 
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sheltered from the sun; chiefly a piece of 
ground overshadowed by trees,’ and among 
the illustrative quotations is this from 
Crashaw’s translation of the Georgics, ii. 
323-45, entitled Out of Virgil, In the Praise 
of Spring: 
no lone shade but rings 
With chatting birds delicious murmurings. 


(9-10.) 
which renders 

Avia tum reasonant avibus virgulta canoris. 
Crashaw’s ‘lone shade’ does not mean ‘a 
piece of ground overshadowed by trees’ but 
‘avia virgulta’ (pathless thickets). It is 
evident that Milton was not peculiar in 
using this latinism, and no doubt instances 
from other poets of the period might easily 
be found. It is of course an imitation of 
‘umbra’ for ‘arbor’ in Latin poetry; as in 
Virgil’s 

Spargite humum folis, inducite fontibus umbras. 

(Ecl. v. 40.) 
on which the Connington-Nettleship note 
(1881) is: ‘ This line is alluded to in 9. 19, 
“quis humum florentibus herbis Spargeret 
aut viridi fontis induceret umbra? ”. Hence 
it would seem that “ foliis ” should be inter- 
preted flowers, and “umbras” (“ viridi 
umbra”) as trees. “Sow the turf with 
flowers and plant trees beside (overshadow- 
ing) the spring.”’ This passage of Virgil 
remained a favourite with Milton, as is 
shown not only by its echoes in Lycidas but 
by its extensive reproduction in Manoa’s 
last speech, Samson Agonistes 1733-7. 

It is worth while illustrating fully this 
latinism in Milton’s poetry since it has never 
been distinctly recognised, and therefore not 
only have the exact meaning and poetic 
effect been missed but sometimes the mean- 
ing has been quite mistaken. Moreover it 
is one of those recurrent words in his poetry 
which, like ‘hand’ and ‘light,’ he used as 
a poetic symbol and so as a means of con- 
struction. I will say a word on this last 
point first. His frequent use of ‘ shade’ for 
‘tree’ suggests that trees appealed to him 
especially for their shadows. (I hope no one 
will say or think that this was an effect of 
his shortsightedness or his blindness.) Even 
when ‘tree’ is a sufficient literal gloss for 
‘shade’ the total meaning is trees and their 
shadows or shadowing. And shadows have 
for him a good or evil, a happy or dire 
significance, as they imply light or its 
absence; they may express the detailed de- 
light of the sunlit world or blank darkness. 
There is grateful shade, the haunt of genial 
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spirits and beloved of the muses, as in ]! | 
Penseroso 131-54; and there is forbidding, | 
perilous, hateful shade, the haunt of evil, 
as in Comus. ‘Shades’ is the key-word, | 
repeatedly used, for Comus’s wood; but in | 
the final scene we emerge from the ‘ double 
night of darkness and of shades’ into the 
open ‘Sun-shine’ lawn before Ludlow 
Castle, and now ‘shades’ is used of ‘ those 
happy climes’ to which the Attendant Spirit 
is returning, ‘where day never shuts his 
eye’: 
Along the crisped shades and bowres 
Revels the spruce and jocond Spring, (948-5.) | 

‘crisped’ means closely curled or crimped, 
being interpreted by Arcades, 46-7: 

To nurse the saplings tall, and curl the grove 

With ringlets quaint, and wanton windings wove. 
The one other example quoted by O.E.D. 
of the word’s being applied to trees is 
Herrick’s ‘ crisped yew ’; but I do not under- 


stand why it is there said that the sense is | 


uncertain. Herrick’s ‘ crisped yew ’ I should 
have thought plain enough, whilst Milton’s 
‘crisped shades’ presents the tracery both 
of leaf and its sharp sunlit shadow. 

We can now proceed to further various 
examples of this use of the word, and to 
further misinterpretations due to unaware- 
ness of it. In Comus ‘shades’ always 
means trees, woods or foliage, whatever 
further particularity of meaning it carries. 
Thus, 


where very desolation dwells 
By grots and caverns shag’d with horrid shades. 

(427-8.) 
is to be interpreted by the similar words 
describing the dwelling of ‘loathed Melan- 

choly’ in L’ Allegro, 8: 
There under Ebon _ shades, 
rocks. 

‘Ebon’ is printed ‘ ebon’ in modern editions 
and glossed ‘ black’, and the line is quoted 
under this meaning in O.E.D.; but Milton’s 
italics show it to be a proper noun or its 
adjectival form. ‘Ebon’ is the ebony tree 
(the last quotation under this sense in 
O.E.D. is 1623), and ‘ebon shades’ corre- 
sponds to ‘cypress shades’ in Comus, 520. 
Incidentally, this shows the danger of 
departing one iota from Miéilton’s text. 
‘Shades’ is similarly associated with 
‘rocks’ in describing the forlorn scene of 

the desert in Paradise Regain’d, i. 193-5: 
And with dark shades and rocks environd round. 
‘dark shades’ is tautologous and weak 
unless it means dark shadowy trees. Next, 
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Ye valleys low where the milde whispers use 
Of shades and wanton winds and gushing brooks. 
(Lyc. 136-7.) 
Shadows do not whisper but trees do. I 
find as usual no comment on ‘shades’ in 
the editions, except my own ignorant ‘ tree- 
shaded places’ which I now emend to 
‘shadowing trees.’ The same gloss is 
appropriate to Arcades, 42. 

In Paradise Lost shade is the usual word 
for tree except where a particular tree and 
notably the Tree of Knowledge is spoken 
of. Naturally it occurs most often in the 
descriptions of Paradise in Book IV. 
Paradise is depicted as a silvan citadel, its 
‘verdurous wall’ crowning a sheer cliff of 
woods : 

t and over head up grew 

Insuperable highth of loftiest shade, 

Cedar and Pine and Firr and branching Palm 

A Silvan Scene, and as the ranks ascend 

Shade above shade, a woodie Theatre 

Of stateliest view. (iv. 137-42.) 
Adam’s bower is described in similar terms: 

the roofe 

Of thickest covert was inwoven shade 

Laurel and Mirtle, and what higher grew 

Of firm and fragrant leaf ; (iv. 692-5.) 
‘Of thickest covert,’ as Keightley observed, 
is the genitive of ‘shade’ rather than 
‘roofe’; and the following words are in 
apposition to ‘shade.’ The use of the word 
in other references to Adam’s bower, as at 
ili. 734, must be similarly interpreted. At 
237-40 again ‘shades’ must have the con- 
crete meaning of trees or their branches: 

How from that Saphire Fount the crisped 

Brooks, 

Rolling on Orient Pearl and sands of Gold, 

With mazie error under pendant shades 

Ran nectar. 

2 specially instructive example is at iv. 


Under a tuft of shade that on a green 

Stood whispering soft, by a fresh Fountain side 

They sat them down. 
‘tuft’ is used twice again, at vii. 327 and 
Ix. 417, in the sense of a small group or 
clump of trees. ‘Tuft of shade’ means 
then the shade of a clump of trees. The 
instructive point is that, judging by the 
quotations in O.E.D., the regular type of 
phrase under this sense is ‘tuft of trees,’ 
‘tuft of elms,’ and so on; Milton’s sub- 
Stitution of ‘shade’ for the genitive part of 
the phrase shows again how habitual was 
his use of shade for tree. There are two 
places in Book IV where this special mean- 
ing for ‘shade’ may easily be missed. The 
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first is where Uriel tells how from his station 
in the sun he watched Satan alighting on 
earth: 

Mine eye pursu’d him still, but under shade 


Lost sight of him; (572-3.) 
The only gloss on ‘under shade’ is 
Jonathan Richardson’s, that Satan ‘ Hid 
himself in Darkness.’ But there is no 


suggestion here or elsewhere that Satan hid 
himself; what he does, as we are previously 
told in lines 134 seq., is to enter the thicket 
on the mount of Paradise. The other 
passage is that in which Gabriel discovers 
the approach of Ithuriel and Zephon with 
their prisoner Satan: 

O friends, I hear the tread of nimble feet 

Hasting this way, and by glimps discerne 

Ithuriel and Zephon through the shade, 

(iv. 866-8.) 

The cherubim setting off on their search of 
the Garden were described (1. 797) as 
‘Radiant files Dazling the Moon,’ and the 
glimpses Gabriel now catches of Ithuriel 
and Zephon must be through the trees than 
just through the darkness. It is a nice touch 
in a descriptive passage Addison so 
admired. I will give three other examples 
from Paradise Lost. The first is from the 
description of the banyan tree, identified by 
the poet as the fig tree from which the 
fallen Adam and Eve make their aprons: 


a Pillard shade 
High overarcht, and echoing Walks between ; 
There oft the Indian Herdsman shunning heate 
Shelters in cool, and tends his pasturing Herds 
At loopholes cut through thickest shade: Those 


Leaves 
They gatherd, (ix. 1106-11.) 
The first ‘shade ’ means ‘shelter, the 


second means ‘foliage,’ as the following 
words ‘ Those Leaves’ alone would show: 
this is the first mention of leaves in the 
passage. Next, of the Serpent waiting in 
ambush for Eve: 
Such ambush hid among sweet Flowrs and 
Shades. (ix. 408.) 
Here the gloss is ‘ bushes.” And lastly this 
from the morning hymn: 


Witness if I be silent, Morn or Even, 
To Hill or Valley, Fountain or fresh shade 
Made vocal by my Song, (v. 202-4.) 


I conclude with some examples from 


Paradise Regain’'d. Jesus entering the 
desert: 
Where still from shade to shade the Son of 
od... 
Wandring this woodie maze, (ii. 242-6) 


The description of the banquet in the 
desert: 
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In ample space under the broadest me 
A Table richly spred, 339-40.) 


Of Jesus seeking rest, 


under some concourse of shades 
Whose branching arms thick intertwin’d might 


shield 
From dews and damps of night his shelterd 
head. (iv. 404-6.) 


Finally, from the description of Athens: 


City or Suburban, studious walks and shades. 
(iv. 243.) 


This line introduces Milton’s description of 


the philosophical schools of Greece; 
‘shades’ refers particularly to Plato’s 
Academy which, as Newton notes, ‘is 


always described as a woody shady place.’ 
Compare Paradise Lost, xi. 269-70: 
Must I thus leave thee Paradise? thus leave 
Thee Native Soil, these happie Walks and Shades. 


B. A. WRIGHT. 


THREE FOOTNOTES TO MILTON 
BIOGRAPHY 


ILTON’S daughter, Deborah, married 
Abraham Clarke on June 1, 1674, in 
the church of St. Peter and St. Kevin, 
Dublin (Dublin Parish Register Society, 
IX, 45). This fact, overlooked by students 
of Milton, makes it probable that the poet 
died (ca. November 8, 1674) before news of 
her marriage reached her relatives in 
London, since, in the suit in connection with 
the nuncupative will, her name twice occurs 
as Deborah Milton in documents dated 
December 5, 1674 (see Masson, Life, VI, 
741). 

The poet’s friend, Cyriack Skinner, 
married Elizabeth Graves on July 28, 1660, 
at St. Mary le Strand, London. He was 
then almost thirty-three, Milton’s age at the 
time of his own first marriage. There is no 
record of the baptisms or burials of any of 
their children in this parish register 1661- 
1668, and from May, 1668, to 1680 there is 
a gap in the register. Skinner’s marriage 
took place while Milton was still in hiding, 
almost exactly two months after the 
Restoration of Charles II. This fact would 
seem to eliminate Cyriack as the friend in 
Bartholomew Close who, according to 
Edward Phillips, sheltered the blind poet 


until the Act of Oblivion, August 29. 
Christopher Milton named one of his 
sons after his brother and father. This John 
Milton, son of Christopher and Thomasine, 
was baptised at St. Clement Danes, London, 
on June 29, 1643. 


He was almost certainly 
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the “ John Milton gent.” who was buried on | 


December 29, 1669, at St. Nicholas, Ipswich 


(noted by Perceval Lucas in 1913), and he | 


was perhaps the John Milton who was ad- 
mitted to Pembroke College, Cambridge, on 
January 29, 1668, recorded as age fifteen 
(an error for twenty-five?). In any case, the 
discovery of his baptismal date makes it 
certain that, not only the poet’s father, but 
also his brother’s wife, who had been taking 
care of the father, returned to London after 
the siege of Reading in April, 1643. 
Thomasine lived for a time with her 
widowed mother in the parish of St. 
Clement Danes, and another son, Thomas, 
was baptised there on February 2, 1647 
(noted by Lucas), a little less than a year 
after her husband’s return to London (see 
Masson, III, 485). 

For help in locating or verifying these 
three records I am indebted to Miss P. W. 
Shield and Mr. George Eogan. 


WILLIAM RILEY PARKER. 
Indiana University. 


NOTE ON ‘PARADISE LOST’, I 
70-81 


IN the Council in Hell Moloc, the man of 
war, urges that they should recover 
Heaven by force of arms and by turning 
against the Almighty ‘his own invented 
torments ’: 
But perhaps 
The way seems difficult and steep to scale 
With upright wing against a higher foe. 
Let such bethink them, if the sleepy drench 
Of that forgetful Lake benumme not still, 
That in our proper motion we ascend 
Up to our native seat: descent and fall 
To us is adverse. Who but felt of late 
When the fierce Foe hung on our brok’n Rear 
Insulting, and pursu’d us through the Deep, 

With what compulsion and laborious flight 
We sunk thus low? Th’ ascent is easie then; 
Brave words, of the kind that has evoked 
unthinking admiration for Milton’s devils 
in the past; yet all is vain boasting. 
Wherever the poet presents his devils in 
their heroic grandeur there is always the 
ironic undercurrent, sometimes obvious 
enough, sometimes subtle and witty so that 
readers still overlook it and take the devils 
at their own estimate. Charles Williams 
taught us the more intelligent view of the 
poet’s intentions, though many are reluctant 
to learn. But what is even more surprising 
is that the commentators have missed the 
obvious allusion (perhaps the eighteenth- 
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century scholars found it too obvious to 
need remark), along with its characteristic 
irony, to the well-known lines in Aeneid vi, 


125-9: 
Sate sanguine divom, 
Tros Anchisiade, facilis descensus Averno; 
Noctes atque dies patet atri ianua Ditis ; 
Set revocare gradum superasque evadere ad 


auras, 
Hoc opus, hic labor est. 
The last lines are echoed again in Satan’s 
speech: 
long is the way 
And hard that out of Hell leads up to light. 
(P.L. ii. 432-3.) 
The only comment I find on ‘drench’ is 
Verity's: ‘Used as a noun drench (‘that 
which drenches,’ i.e. wets thoroughly) was, 
and is, commonly applied to a draught of 
physic for animals. Here therefore it is a 
contemptuous word—as in Animadversions, 
2, “to diet thir ignorance, and want of care, 
with the limited draught of a matin or even- 
song drench.” This surely is a far-fetched 
interpretation when Moloc is simply refer- 
ring to the Lethean quality of the Lake and 
the word may be taken in its more common 
and less technical sense of a medicinal, 
soporific or poisonous drink. In fact the 
word is only used by Milton in his poetry of 
a narcotic; on the three other occasions it 
is a verb with the meaning of steep in for- 
getfulness or sleep. So Michael tells Adam 
that he has put Eve to sleep: 
let Eve (for I have drencht her eyes) 
Here sleep below. 
(P.L. xi. 367-8.) 


And again in the epilogue to Comus, 995- 
1000: 


And drenches with Elysian dew 
(List mortals, if your ears be true) 
Beds of Hyacinth and roses 
Where young Adonis oft reposes, 
Waxing well of his deep wound 

In slumber soft, 


In the first sonnet to Cyriack Skinner: 

To day deep thoughts resolve with me to drench 

In mirth, that after no repenting draws. 
‘Drench’ here suggests the contrasting and 
less elegant method of drowning cares in 
wine. A quotation from Ben Jonson’s 
Staple of News in the O.E.D. illustrates this 
use: ‘A drench of sack At a good tavern 
.- . Would cure him.’ On the sentiment in 
Milton’s sonnet Thomas Warton aptly 
remarks, ‘This is the decent mirth of 


” 9? 


Martial, “ Nox non ebria, sed soluta caris ”’. 
B. A. WRIGHT. 
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“PARADISE LOST” II. 257-262 AND 
XII. 561-569 


MILTON'S apparent sardonic anticipa- 
tion, in Book II of Paradise Lost, of 
the famous closing statement of the poem 
seems, as far as I can discover, to have 
passed unnoticed by editors and commen- 
tators. In XII. 561-569 Adam, summing up 
the lesson he has learned of humility, obedi- 
ence and courage, says: 
Henceforth I learne, that to obey is best, 
And love with feare the onely God, to walk 
As in his presence, ever to observe 
His providence, and on him sole depend, 
Merciful over all his works, with good 
Still overcoming evil, and by small 
—_ great things, by things deemd 
wea 
Subverting worldly strong, and worldly wise 
By simply meek. 
In content and wording the lines partly 
echo the much earlier declaration by 
Mammon during the conclave of the fallen 
angels in Pandemonium, II. 257-262: 
Our greatness will appear 
Then most conspicuous, when great things of 


small, 

Useful of hurtful, prosperous of adverse 

We can create, and in what place so e’re 

Thrive under evil, and work ease out of pain 

Through labour and endurance. 

Both Adam and Mammon preach in words 
surprisingly similar the necessity of humility 
and the importance of endurance and 
patience if great things are to be accom- 
plished from small beginnings. (Compare 
*“By small / Accomplishing great things ” 
with “ great things of small ...”.) But of 
course the goals which each hopes thus to 
attain are different. Whereas Adam adds 
Obedience to the list of virtues taught by 
experience, and whereas his humility is 
sincere, Mammon _ invokes instead the 
specious “liberty” of Hell and advocates 
an appearance of humility in order that his 
greatness may be heightened, as by a foil. 
Opposite viewpoints are in fact being 
expressed, albeit in words which sound the 
same. In the retrospect of Book XII, 
Mammon’s speech gains an irony un- 
intended by him, and his pseudo-philosophy 
lies stripped bare of its pretensions. 

As is well known, Paradise Lost is built 
upon innumerable inverted parallels of 
speech and situation in which Hell is seen 
as the mocking mirror image of Heaven, 
and the sardonic parallel noted above is 
only one of many such. Some obvious 
instances chosen at random are: Satan’s 
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and the Messiah’s offers of themselves as 
emissaries to Earth in Books II and III; the 
unholy “trinity” at the gates of Hell in 
Book II, and the Trinity in Heaven in Book 
III; and Satan’s and Messiah’s journies 
through Chaos in Books II and VII. In 
other instances Hell parodies the actual 
beliefs of Heaven and unfallen Eden, as well 
as their forms and ceremonies or their 
actions. The salient example here is Satan’s 
constantly advertised ideal of “liberty,” 
which in Hell means pride and the ultimate 
enslavement of others and the self—a far 
different thing from the voluntary, glad 
obedience inspired by love, which, to the 
Son, the angels, and untainted Adam and 
Eve, constitutes a true Christian liberty. In 
the passage quoted above from Book II, 
Hell appears at its most audacious, for 
Mammon’s words, like Adam’s, actually 
carry verbal reminiscences of the New 
Testament,’ and the doctrine of moral en- 
durance which he sets forth parodies the 
central ethical lesson of Paradise Lost. 


MINDELE C., TREIP. 
1See e.g. Rom. xii. 21 and 1 Cor. i. 27 and 28. 


JOHN GILBERT COOPER AND 
DODSLEY’S “ MUSEUM ” 


"THE identification of the contributors to 

Robert Dodsley’s fortnightly periodical, 
the Museum (29 March 1746 to 12 Septem- 
ber 1747), has always been a puzzle to 
scholars. The most complete analysis was 
Marion H. Addington’s (N. & Q., CLXII 
{16 January 1932], 47-48), but in that article 
only a general attempt was made to list the 
works of the chief contributor, John Gilbert 
Cooper: he “ had three poems and eighteen 
essays, in the three volumes of the 
periodical.” According to a much earlier 
statement, made by Alexander Chalmers, 
“when Dodsley began to publish his 
Museum, he invited the aid of Mr. Cooper 
among others who were friendly to him, and 
received a greater portion of assistance 
from our author’s pen than from that of 
any other individual. ... His papers were 
signed, not Philalethes, as mentioned in the 
Biographia Britannica, but Philaretes.”’ A 


* Chalmers, The Works of the English Poets, Vol. 
XV (London, 1810), pp. 503-504; this comment is 
reprinted, for the most part, in Chalmers’ General 
‘.: a fmm Vol. X (London, 1813), 
. 228. Chalmers refers to Andrew Kippis’ 
iographia Britannica, 2nd ed., Vol. IV (London, 
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more specific mention of Cooper’s work for | 
the Museum was made by Mr. Edmund! 
Blunden,’ who called attention to Cooper’ 
letters to Robert Dodsley in Bodleian MS, ; 
Eng. misc. d. 174. And yet Cooper’s con. 
tributions have gone unrecognized. Dr. 
Charles Theodore Houpt, in his book, Mark | 
Akenside: A_ Biographical and _ Critical 
Study, makes a suggestion that a “‘ number | 
of charming little essays by someone who 
calls himself ‘ Philaretes,’’”” may have been 
written by Akenside.* 


The letters in Bodley enable us to make 
a positive attribution of the essays and 
poems in the Museum which are Cooper's, 
The first letter concerning this publication 
corrects some of Chalmer’s information. On 
12 March 1746 Cooper wrote to Dodsley: 
“T am glad to see, by an Advertisement in 
the St James’s evening Post, that you have 
encouragement to begin your Museum this 
Season . . . any little assistance I can give 
you, is at your Service.” By 7 April Cooper 
sent his first essay with the directions that 
if this “or any other paper I send proves 
acceptable, [sig]n* it Philaretes.” But the 
printer sometimes forgot to place this 
signature, and Cooper wrote rather dis- 
gruntled notes to Dodsley objecting to the 
carelessness. And _ occasionally Cooper 
changed his pseudonym so that it might 
specially correspond to the subject of his 
essay. It is hard to imagine an author who 
contrived more in relation to pseudonymity 
than Cooper, as he reveals himself in these 
letters. 


Before the first year of publication was , 
over, he wrote to the publisher to suggest 
that “as there are papers of mine in the 
M[useum] to fill a handsome Volume in 
Octavo, I am desirous [to have them (?)] 
collected togather [sic], & publish’d. .. .” 
But he “ would not have any of the Poetry 
publish’d ” (11 February 1746/7). Dodsley’s 


——— 


reply is not known, and Cooper’s letters to , 


him between 18 February 1746/7 and 8 
February 1747/8 are missing from _ the 
Bodleian collection. At any rate, the 


1789), p. 263. The error was continued in Ander- 
son’s Poets of Great Britain, Vol. X (Edinburg, 
1794), p. 765. Daa correct identification is also 
made in the DN 


*“ Collins ind. Dosey s ‘Museum,’” TLS, 8 | 


August 1935, p 
* (Philadelphia, 1944), pp. 111-112. 


‘The MSS are badly cropped, so that parts of 
words and even whole lines are frequently missing. 
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“handsome Volume in Octavo” did not 
appear. 
Subjoined is a list of Cooper’s contribu- 
tions to the Museum: or, the Literary and 
Historical Register as they are known from 
the Bodleian MSS. 

Volume I (1746): 

1. No. 4 (10 May), pp. [121]-123: “On 
Friendship.” Philaretes [prose]. 

2. No. 4 (10 May), pp. 128-130: “On 
Education ” [unsigned prose]. 

3. No. 7 (21 June), pp. 248-251: “The 
Plebeian Politicians.” Philaretes [prose]. 

4. No. 8 (5 July), pp. 287-291: “A Project 
for raising an Hospital for Decayed 
Authors.” Musophilus [prose, reprinted in 
Dodsley’s Fugitive Pieces, on Various 
Subjects (London, 1765), II, 313-319]. 

5. No. 9 (19 July), pp. [321]-324: “* On the 
Polite Arts.” Philaretes [prose]. 

6. No. 10 (2 August), pp. 372-379: “ The 
Estimate of Life. In Three Parts. I. 


Melpomene. II. Calliope. III. Terpsi- 
chore.” Philaretes [poetry reprinted in 
Dodsley’s Collection of Poems. By Several 


Hands, Vol. If1 (London, 1748), (1st ed.) 
pp. 86-98; (2nd ed.) pp. 214-224]. 

7. No. 11 (16 August), pp. 406-409: “On 
the Predominant Passion in Women.” 
Philaretes [prose]. 

8. No. 12 (30 August), pp. 450-453: “On 
Contentment. A Fable.” Philaretes [prose]. 

9. No. 12 (30 August), pp. 453-455: “To 
the Keeper of the Museum. An Epistle 
from Muli Azareth at London, to the Mufti 
at Constantinople.” Philaretes [prose]. 

10. No. 12 (30 August), pp. 460-462: “ An 
Hymn to Health, written in Sickness” [un- 
signed. Poetry. Reprinted in [Cooper’s] 
Poems on Several Subjects (London: 
Dodsley, 1764), pp. 53-55]. 

11. No. 13 (13 September), pp. 490-492: 
“On Conjugal Love. A Moral Story” 
Philaretes [prose]. 

Volume II (1746-1747) : 

12. No. 15 (11 October), pp. 46-49: “On 
Good and Beauty.” Philaretes [prose]. 

13. No. 16 (25 October), pp. 81-84: “ An 
Account of the Kingdom of Beggars.” 
Philoptochus [prose]. 


14. No. 16 (25 October), pp. 88-91: 
“The Vision of Heaven.”  Philaretes 
[prose] 


15. No. 17 (8 November), pp. [121]-123: 
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“To the Keeper of the Museum. On the 
Death of Socrates.” Philaretes [prose]. 


16. No. 19 (6 December), pp. 173-175: 
“On _ Self-Love, A Fable.” Philaretes 
[prose]. 

17. No. 20 (20 December), pp. 216-220: 
““A Persuasive to erect an Academy for 
Lying.” Philaretes [prose]. 

18. No. 22 (17 January), pp. 269-273: 
“On True and False Religion.” Philaretes 
[prose]. 

19. No. 23 (31 January), pp. 305-308: 
“The Folly of Noblemen and Gentlemen’s 
paying their Debts.” Philaretes [prose]. 

20. No. 25 (28 February), pp. 385-388: 
“On Solitude and Society.” Philaretes 
[prose]. 

Volume IIT (1747): 


21. No. 27 (28 March), pp. 10-11: “An 
Advertisement.” Philaretes [prose]. 
‘ [The MS letters identify pieces only thus 
ar.] 

22. No. 31 (23 May), pp. 159-167: 
“ Theagenes to Sylvia.” Philaretes [poetry. 
Reprinted in Poems on Several Subjects, pp. 
[67]-77. In “The Editor’s Preface” to this 
volume, Dodsley wrote: “The following 
Poems having been very favorably received 
by the Public when they first appeared, at 
different times, in detached pieces, the 
Author has been prevailed upon to permit 
me to collect them into this small volume.”] 


CHARLES RYSKAMP. 
Princeton University, U.S.A. 


A PUN IN “LYCIDAS” 


* WJEXT Camus, reverend Sire, went foot- 

ing slow.” Footing: pedant. Skeat 
says the derivation of pedant implied here 
is probably not correct; he attributes it, 
however, to Florio, who called the word a 
participial form of M. Ital. pedare, “to 
foote it. . . .” Since Milton’s youthful 
talent for low humor is apparent in his 
verses on old Hobson, since even in 
Paradise Lost he weighted down Satan’s 
lowness with heavy puns, and since so 
accomplished an Italianist was doubtless 
familiar with Florio’s A World of Words, I 
suggest that he was slyly aware of the 
ambiguity of “ footing.” 

J. MITCHELL Morse. 
The Pennsylvania State University. 
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DRYDEN’S BAD MEMORY AND 
A NARROW ESCAPE 


N_ his controversy with Stillingfleet, 
Dryden at one point uses an as yet un- 
traced allusion to Lord Herbert of Cher- 
bury’s history of Henry VIII. As Dryden 
defends the Duchess of York’s account of 
her conversion to Roman Catholicism, he is 
pointing to the Pope’s refusal to grant Henry 
VIII a divorce as the immediate cause of 
the schism. Then, depicting the immediate 
effects of the schism, he uses a comparison 
which he says is from Lord Herbert’s 
history of Henry VIII: resulting at once 
from the schism “were sacrilege, and a 
bloody persecution of such as denied the 
king’s supremacy in matters wholly spiritual; 
which no layman, no king of Israel, ever 
exercised, as is observed by my Lord 
Herbert.” 

Sir Walter Scott says that he was unable 
to find a passage in which Lord Herbert 
makes such an observation.” I have had no 
more success. In fact, one finds sentiments 
opposite to those implied by Dryden. For 
when Lord Herbert, whose general aim in 
his history is to vindicate Henry VIII, deals 
with Henry VIII’s enforcement of his 
supremacy, he makes the king out as reluc- 
tantly punishing his legal position. Thus, 
“. . It [executions of “some Priors, and 
other Ecclesiastical Persons”] troubled 
him much, for he would have been glad 
not to be compelled to such violent 
Courses. . . .” The furthest that Lord 
Herbert seems to go is rather disinterestedly 
to deplore the situation; and as he does so, 
he expresses no special dismay over Henry’s 
policy or methods. He says: “So that on 
both Sides it grew a bloody Time. Only, 
as our King found the Terrors already given 
did not suffice to keep the Rest in Awe, he 
resolved to make some great Examples.’’* 
In context, this statement certainly conveys 
no censure of Henry VIII. 

Was Dryden being irresponsible? A 
recollection of his career will remind us that 
he was not one to underestimate his 


1John Dryden, “A Defence of the Paper 
Written by the Duchess of York, Against the 
Answer Made to It,” in The Works of John 
Dryden, eds. Sir Walter Scott and George Saints- 
og (Edinburgh and London, 1822-1893), XVII, 


p. 245. 

2 Tbid., p. 245n. 

3 Edward, Lord Herbert of Cherbury, The Life 
~~ of King Henry VIII (London, 1740), 
p. , 
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opponents. Assuredly he recognized in | 
Stillingfleet an able and learned con. | 
troversialist who, in championing _ the | 


Church of England against the royal 
Catholic proselytes, knew his historical 
literature on the Reformation. So Dryden 
was not apt carelessly to lay himself upon 
to a pommeling by Stillingfleet’s learning, 
And in point of fact, as it turned out, Stil- 
lingfleet knew his Lord Herbert (up to a 
point, fortunately for Dryden, as will be 
seen). He cites him twice (in his “An 
Answer to the Defence of the Third Paper,” 
that is, in his reply to Dryden’s defence of 
the Duchess’s account of her conversion)}— 
once in regard to Dryden’s allusion and 
once in connection with another point. It 
is when he veers in upon Dryden’s use of 
Lord Herbert that we hold our breath. 
But, oddly enough, at first blush, Stilling- 
fleet does not pillory Dryden for false state- 
ments. The explanation evidently is that he 
was too busy shaping and articulating the 
broad outlines of his argument to consult 
Lord Herbert on the detail alluded to by 
Dryden (and thereby, incidentally, he over- 
looked the aid he could have gotten at this 
point from the favourable construction 
which Lord Herbert put on Henry VIII's 
ecclesiastical policy). At a couple of points 
in the controversy we can find support for 
this explanation. First, in “‘ An Answer to 
the Duchess’s Paper” (which precedes, and 


—— 


which is replied to by, Dryden’s document | 


here under consideration), he revealed a 
starting-point and basic argument which 
would easily incline him to ignore Dryden’s 
remark, let alone its veracity. For Stilling- 
fleet does not consider “the particular 
faults of princes, or the miscarriages of 
ministers of state” the crucial issue in 
assessing the English Reformation, but 
rather “‘whether there was not sufficient 
cause for a reformation in the church? and 
if there was, whether our church had not 
sufficient authority to reform itself? and if 
so, whether the proceedings of our Refor- 
mation were not justifiable by the rules of 
Scripture, and the ancient church? ™ 
Second, in his reply to Dryden’s defence (in 
which the remark under consideration 
occurrs), he minimizes the significance of 
Lord Herbert,® concentrates instead on a 


‘Stillingfleet, ‘An Answer to the Duchess’s 
Paper,” in The Works of John Dryden, XVII, 


p. 205. 
5 The Works of John Dryden, XVII, p. 272. 
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denial of the assertion “ That our Reforma- 
tion was erected on the foundations of lust 
and usurpation,” and, drawing on docu- 
ments contemporaneous with Henry VIII 
(“the book published by the king’s order, 
and drawn up by the bishops of that 
time’’*), insists that the aims of the 
Henrician Reformation were profoundly 
national rather than narrowly personal in 
scope. These aims were the rejection of the 
Pope’s authority, the defence and protection 
of the church, the overseeing of the bishops 
and priests in the execution of their offices, 
and the “reforming the church to the old 
limits and pristine estate of that power 
which was given to them by Christ, and used 
in the primitive church.” 

Dryden’s memory on this matter, it would 
certainly seem, played him false, as it had 
done on other occasions. He had a narrow 
escape from a damning charge of falsifica- 
tion, evidently because Stillingfleet did not 
take the time to look up Lord Herbert on 
the point. If he had, his scornful conclu- 
sion, in which he turns Dryden’s words 
attributed to Lord Herbert back upon 
Dryden with blunt ridicule, would have had 
a bludgeoning effect. As it turned out, 
Stillingfleet was ironically unaware of the 
complete truth of his condemnation of 
Dryden’s faults in the latter of these two 
sentences:: ‘‘ And what is there now ‘so 
wholly spiritual, that no layman, or king of 
Israel, ever exercised in this supremacy ’? 
But this writer [Dryden] never took the 
pains to search into these things, and there- 
fore talks so at random about them.’”* 


WALLACE MAURER. 
Ohio State University. 


6 Ibid., p. 277. 
1 Ibid., p. 277. 
8 Ibid., p. 278. 


OLD TESTAMENT SAINTHOOD 


A RARE and deliberate usage in the Book 
of Homilies deserves notice. In the 
second part of the tenth Homily, An 
exhortation to obedience (1569") the author, 
in citing New and Old Testament authori- 
ties, writes: ‘“ All these be the very wordes 
of S. Peter” (sig. K2r). He continues with- 
out a break: “S. Dauid also teacheth us a 
good lesson in this behalf, who was many 
1T cite the 1569 edition, though the usage I 


note is consistent in all editions of the Homilies 
from 1547 onward. 
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times most cruellye and wrongfully perse- 
cuted of king Saule....” The attribution 
of sainthood to David (“S. Dauid”’) might 
here be supposed an assimilation from the 
previous line (““S. Peter”), were there not 
further confirmation of the writer’s inten- 
tion. On the next page (sig. K3r) we find: 
“But holy Dauid did knowe that he might 
in no wise withstande, hurt, or kill his 
souerayne lord and king: he did know, that 
he was but king Saules subiect, though he 
were in great fauour with God, and his 
enemy king Saul out of Gods fauour.” 
Here the title “king” is carefully given to 
Saul at each mention, while David is 
particularly described as “holy,” “in 
fauour,” by contrast with his “enemy.” 
The same implication is found at sig. K3v: 
‘““When an Amalechite, by king Saules owne 
consent and commaundement, had killed 
king Saule, he went to Dauid. .. . But godly 
Dauid was so far from reioysing at these 
newes....” 

The fullest confirmation of the author’s 
intended usage is found in a parenthesis 
(sig. K3r): “And by these two examples 
S. Dauid (being named in Scripture a man 
after gods own heart) geueth a general rule 
and lesson to all subiects in the world, not 
to withstand their liege lord & king.” Here 
the parenthesis is clearly intended to explain 
and justify the unusual attribute of saint- 
hood to an Old Testament figure. 

It will be noticed that the title S. Dauid 
is given him while Saul is still alive; after 
Saul’s death, David is given the (presum- 
ably) fuller title: “ Absalon also rebelling 
against his father king Dauid, was punished 
with a straunge and notable death” (sig. 
K4r), 

The parallels between this homily and the 
Homilie agaynst disobedience and wylful 
rebellion (1570) are considerable, in shape, 
development, substance and tone, but in the 
latter there is a constant expansion of 
the material, sometimes by rearrangement 
and additional exemplification, more 
frequently by a rhetorical expansion of the 
original argument; this causes a loss of 
urgency in the presentation (though in fact 
the Homilie agaynst disobedience was 
written to meet a particularly urgent situa- 
tion). This relaxation in pressure may be 
noted in the matter with which we are here 
concerned. The example of David's faith- 
fulness to the Lord’s anointed is pursued 
as it is in the earlier homily, but the sharp 
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contrast between the status of kingship and 
the inherent quality of sainthood is no 
longer there. David is now plain “ Dauid,” 
though he is also described in this homily 
as “the faythfull and godly Dauid”’ (sigs. 
C3-D4 passim). Later in the homily there is 
a tempered admiration for David, when in 
the fourth part (sig. Gir) he is contrasted 
with the peaceful Solomon. 

The homilies follow a_ well-established 
tradition in citing David, Saul and Absalom 
as examples of relationship with anointed 
kings. Tyndale’s The Obedience of a 
Christian Man (1528) makes the customary 
opposition between the natural (and almost 
justifiable) impulse to revenge and the godly 
restraint which David showed: “Iff any 
man myght haue auenged himselfe upon his 
superior, that mighte Dauid most right- 
eously haue done upon kinge Saul which so 
wrongfully persecuted Dauid” (sig. D7*). 
Sir John Cheke’s The Hurt of Sedition howe 
greueous it is to a commune welth (1549?) 
has an_ interesting rough woodcut of 
Absalom, with the title: “The rewarde of 
Absalon the Rebel ”’; the series of references 
is continued through the homilies to King 
James’s Trew Law of Free Monarchies 
(1598; pub. 1603), in which David is called 
“the propheticall King Dauid.” But in no 
case, however close the argument, is the 
attribution of sainthood given to a figure in 
the Old Testament as it is in the homily here 


cited, W. M. MERCHANT. 
University College, Cardiff. 


2In an edition in The Folger Shakespeare 
Library, Washington, D.C., not recorded in STC. 


DONNE’S COMPASS IMAGE 


AMUEL JOHNSON’S strictures on the 
compass image in Donne’s “A Vale- 
diction: forbidding mourning” are well 
known: “To the following comparison of 
a man that travels and his wife that stays at 
home with a pair of compasses, it may be 
doubted whether absurdity or ingenuity has 
the better claim.”’ And he goes on to point 
out that this and other images in the poems 
of Donne and Cowley are the result of a 
“voluntary deviation from nature in pursuit 
of something new and strange.” But John- 
son, astute critic that he was, had his train- 


1 Lives of the English Peets, ed. George Birk- 
beck Hill, 3 vols. (Oxford, 1905), I, 34 f. 
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ing in a narrow if exacting discipline; | 


modern canons of taste have broadened the 
resources of poetry, and modern historical 
scholarship has demonstrated that there is 
very little that is “ new and strange” under 
the sun. 

Both Edward FitzGerald and Sir Herbert 
J. C. Grierson have pointed out that the 
compass image is hardly original with 
Donne, since it goes back at least to the 
middle of the twelfth century where it was 
used in verses composed (or imitated) by the 
Persian philosopher-astronomer, Omar 
Khayyam.* But much nearer to Donne's 
own time is a third use of the image which, 
I think, has not been pointed out. In a 
Folger Library manuscript (452.5,  fols, 
25v-26) occurs a poem which uses the same 
image and develops it at great length: 


The man and wife that kinde and louing are 

I fitly may to compasses compare, 

The compasses are two conioyned at the head, 

So man and wife in Christ are coupeled, 

One part steps forth & doth ye circle trace, 

The other firmly keeps ye centers place, 

So while the man doth trauel for his gaine, 

The wife at home doth what is got maintaine, 

They being in part dis[i]oynd by circles wide, 

Do yet in part vnited stil abide, 

And when ye circle’s drawne, & figure done 

They are conioynd againe as twere in one 

So though far busines the man and wife do part 

They are together stil in loue and hart 

And when ye man returneth to his place 

Mie: Poa as one doe louingly embrace 

Nothing but force can separate those twaine 

These neuer part til one by death is slaine 

aaa 4 being broken then out of vse ye other 
yes 

Without ioy th’one liues when th’other dyes, 

If art conioyne a new part to ye old 

Yet wil not they due correspondence hold, 

Tf man and wife procure a second mate 

They seldome pass their time without some bate. 

Thus louing couples as wee playnly see, 

Like compasses in euery thing agree, 

_, doe they ioyne, thus liue, thus loue, thus 


Thus “they ioyne, liue, loue, and dy, most 
happily.* 

The manuscript containing this poem is a 
thick quarto commonplace book of 159 
leaves transcribed sometime between 1620 
and 1630. Its contents, largely in English, 
are poems by various authors (including 
Donne), epitaphs, epigrams,  scurillous 


2 Quoted in the same, I, 34 f., note; see also 
The Quatrains of Omar Khayyam of Nishapur, 
Translated from the Persian into English Verse, by 
Eben F. Thompson (Worcester, Mass., 1906), 
p. 122; and Grierson’s edition of Donne (Oxford, 
1912), IT, 41. 

3’ The poem is reproduced with the permission 
of the Trustees of The Folger Library. 
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ms, and a number of “ Characters ” also 
found in Earle’s Microcosmography. 

The compass poem is anonymous; it does 
not echo either the language or style of 


' Donne, and may be quite independent of 


ee rt | his “ Valediction. 


On the basis of existing 
evidence it is impossible to date the poem. 
If Walton’s version of the composition of 
Donne’s poem is correct (it is hard to know 
how much of the Life is hearsay, how much 
first-hand knowledge), “A Valediction” is 
certainly earlier than the transcription of 
the anonymous compass poem into the 
commonplace book. Walton says that 
Donne wrote his poem in 1612 before part- 
ing from his wife to go into France.* If 
this is true, Donne’s poem antedates the 
anonymous manuscript verses by at least 
eight years. On the other hand it is impos- 
sible to say how long those were in existence 
before they found their way into the Folger 
manuscript. At any event, their appearance 
in a contemporary source, and in an 
(apparently) independent version, clearly 
demonstrates that to compare lovers to a 
compass was not, in the seventeenth century, 
so bizarre a feat as Dr. Johnson found it a 


century later. PETER J. SENG. 
Northwestern University. 


“a The Poems of John Donne, ed. Grierson, I, 
a 


GEORGE HERBERT'S “ JORDAN ” 


THE exact meaning George Herbert 

attached to his twice-used title “ Jordan ” 
has occasioned much dispute. Long ago, 
A. B. Grosart, in his Fuller Worthies 
Library edition (1874, I, 382) suggested that 
Herbert thought “‘(a) That he was crossing 
into the Promised Land; (b) That thereupon 
Jordan was to be his Helicon—the Lord, not 
the Nine Muses, the source of his inspira- 
tion.” F. E. Hutchinson, Herbert’s latest 
editor, comments that such an interpretation 
“would have its dangers” (p. 495) and pre- 
fers to see in Herbert’s titles a reference to 
II Kings, v. 10; while Miss Rosemond Tuve 
(A Reading of George Herbert, 1952, pp. 
182-184), although she notes a variety of 
possible symbolic interpretations, makes no 
mention of Grosart’s. It is not my intention 
to dispute other interpretations, but it seems 
only fair to point out that Grosart’s receives 
a certain measure of support from two 
nearly contemporary writers. In the second 
edition of Christopher Harvey's The 
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Synagogue (1647), a group of poems in 
direct imitation of Herbert’s, a commenda- 
tory poem by “J.L.” (John Legate, the 
printer?) was appended: “ To His Ingenious 
friend, the Author of the Synagogue; upon 
his Additional Church-Utensils.” (sig. [C8]). 
In the third stanza “ J.L.” writes: 
Herbert! whose every strain 
Twists holy Breast with happy Brain, 
So that who strives to be 
As elegant as he, 
Must climbe Mount Calvary for Parnassus Hill, 
And in his Saviours sides baptize his Quill ; 
A Jordan fit Vinstill 
A Saint-like stile, backt with an Angels skill. 
The same contrast with Parnassus is made 
in some anonymous lines first appearing in 
the tenth edition of Herbert’s Temple (1674) 
in a poem called “A Memorial to the 
honcurable George Herbert Author of the 
Sacred Poems. Who died about, Azno 
1635.” (sigs. AS-A6; I quote from the 1679 
edition): 
Bring Wreaths of Larick, an immortal Tree, 
To Salems sacred Hill, for Obsequie. 
Parnassus Mount was never so divine, 
To turn the Muses Water into Wine... . 

A lasting Spring of Blood Springs near that Hill, 
There he did bathe; there you your Vials fill. 
In both passages, with specific reference to 
Herbert’s poetry, we find a sacred height 
(Calvary and Salem [=Jerusalem?]) com- 
pared to Parnassus, and Christ’s blood 
(Jordan and “A lasting Spring of Blood "’) 
to an implied Helicon (in the usual sixteenth 
and seventeenth-century meaning of that 
word). In each, Grosart’s classical-Biblical 
antithesis is central, together with the 
purifying quality of Jordan found in II 


Kings, v. 10. G. BLACKMORE EVANS. 
University of Illinois. 


THE LIBRARY OF JOHN SMITH, THE 
CAMBRIDGE PLATONIST 
At 


his death in 1652, John Smith, the 

Cambridge Platonist, bequeathed his 
library to Queens’ College, Cambridge. It 
is impossible to determine how much of this 
benefaction, which numbered originally 
about six hundred volumes, su:vives in the 
College library; for Smith’s books do not 
now compose a separate collection on the 
shelves, nor do they contain, except in a 
very few instances, markings that would 
identify them as belonging to the bequest. 
The library has, however, a seventeenth 
century manuscript inventory of these 
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books.' The entries in the inventory are 
abbreviated ones, but by a comparison of 
the manuscript with the printed catalogue 
of the college library and with the universal 
bibliographies of the sixteenth and seven- 
teenth centuries, the benefaction can be re- 
constructed satisfactorily.*_ The resulting 
catalogue records a late Renaissance library 
of unusual completeness which is a very 
useful guide to the intellectual background 
both of Smith’s Select Discourses and the 
writings of other Cambridge Platonists. 

The titles indicate a knowledge of Latin, 
Greek, and Hebrew and a further interest in 
Near-Eastern languages. The European 
vernaculars, apart from English, are repre- 
sented by works in French and Italian, 
notably by Descartes’ The Passions of the 
Soul (listed as “de passionibus. Gallice.’’) 
and by Italian works of Galileo. Smith’s 
library is, however, predominantly a Latin 
library; and the titles have been drawn 
chiefly from Continental presses. In 
assembling his collection, Smith used, 
apparently, certain contemporary biblio- 
graphies listed in the manuscript: Clessius’ 
Elenchus Librorum ab anno 1500 ad 1602 
(Frankfort-on-Main, 1602); James’ Cata- 
logus Universalis Librorum in Bibliotheca 
Bodleina (Oxford, 1620); and Catalogus 
Bibliothecae  Publicae Lugduno-Batavae 
(Leyden, 1640). The academic nature of the 
collection, the catholicity of the titles, and 
the predominance of Latin works furnish 
evidence of the cohesion of the European 
intellectual community in the first half of 
the seventeenth century. 

Smith’s interests included history, ancient 
and modern, English, European, and Near- 
Eastern; there are numerous works on 
geography and travel; the collection of 
medical works is large and _ includes 
Harvey’s Exercitationes de  Generatione 
Animalium; Renaissance scholars such as 
Meric Casaubon and the Buxtorfs are repre- 
sented. The inventory includes, further, 
certain seventeenth-century philosophical 

' The inventory is a part of manuscript No. 34, 
Nomina eorum, qui Bibliothecam  hanc_ suis 
donariis locupletarunt . .. , as listed in Montague 
Rhodes James, A Descriptive Catalogue of the 
Western Manuscripts in the Library of Queens’ 
College, Cambridge (Cambridge, 1905). 

2A full reconstruction in this manner forms a 
seventy-eight page Appendix to my doctoral dis- 
sertation, Some Aspects of the Thought and Style 
of John Smith, the Cambridge Platonist, submitted 


to the faculty of English at Cambridge in Septem- 
ber, 1955. 
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works: notably, the treatises of Gassendi 
and Descartes; and among English writers, 
Robert Brooke’s The Nature of Truth and 
Lord Herbert’s De Veritate. In theology 
the list is notable for the group of) 
Rabbinical writings and also for the selec. | 
tion of Continental theologians. The! 
ecclecticism suggested by the  titles—/ 
Catholic theologians, e.g., Jacques Sirmond, | 
Nicholas Caussin, and Jean Morin, appear | 
in the inventory—is additional evidence of 
the so-called ‘latitude’ of the Cambridge 
Platonists. 

The most interesting feature of the | 
catalogue, perhaps, is the very large number 
of works on mathematics and astronomy, | 
The typically Renaissance nature of Smith’s | 
interest in mathematics is suggested by the | 
appearance in the inventory of the writings 
of Proclus. The astronomical works, more- 
over, belong principally to the Copernican 
tradition. The inventory lists, among others, 
Rheticus’ Narratio Prima; the scientific 
works of Giordano Bruno; eleven titles by 
Kepler; Galileo’s Dialogus de Systemate 
Mundi, as well as other of Galileo's 
astronomical and scientific writings. This 
portion of the library provides substantial if 
oblique documentation for E. A. Burtt’s dis- 
cussion of scientific influence on two of the 
Cambridge Platonists, Cudworth and More.’ | 


J. E. SAVESON. 
Valparaiso University. | 


* The Metaphysical Foundations of Modern 
Physical Science (London, 1925). See especially 
pp. 142ff., 127ff., 256ff. 


GRIFFITHS’S “MONTHLY REVIEW” 
AS PRINTED BY STRAHAN 


HE account books of William Strahan, 
now in the British Museum (Add. MS. 
48800 and others), contain hitherto unpub- 
lished data on his printing of Griffiths’s 
Monthly Review. Of special interest are the 
records from 1749, the first year of this 
periodical, down to about 1770, the decades 
of lively competition between the Monthly 
and Smollett’s Critical Review, which he 
launched in 1756. 

The first monthly number of Griffiths’s 
magazine was printed by Strahan in May, | 
1749, in an impression of 1,000 copies.’ The 
same quantity was supplied in June and July 
of the same year. There was a falling off 


1 Add. MS. 48800, f. 69v. 
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issendi| iq August (750 copies), and another lapse in assume that they were reasonably good 
vriters,| November (500 copies), but in 1750 and in because it is likely that readers paid one 
th nat 1751, Strahan resumed printing 1,000 shilling per monthly copy: this was the pur- 
cology | copies.” During 1752 the number produced chasing price of monthly numbers of the 
1p Of| increased to 1,250; in 1756, when Smollett’s Critical in 1756. Incidentally, Smollett 
Selec-| rival review appeared, Strahan turned out declared that only by 1762 was he being 
? The | 2250 copies of the Monthly, and the repaid for “all the vexation and loss” which 
itles— | umber printed rose in 1758 to 2,500. he had sustained during its early years.° 
mond,| During the next two years, the figures varied Apart from such considerations, Strahan’s 
ippear from 2,250 to 2,500. From 1761 to 1765, records are of unusual significance because, 
ice Of the number produced remained 2,500. In as far as I know, they are the only ones 
bridge 1768 it increased to 3,000, and it climbed to available in the area of periodical reviews 

| 3,500 in 1776, five years after Smollett’s in the decades following the middle of the 
E the | death, and over a decade after his active roll eighteenth century; they also sharpen the 
an in the Critical. = that Hamilton’s ledgers may yet be 
— Should similar records, kept no doubt by found. 
mith’s| Archibald Hamilton, the printer of the eninasticedi aaa 
yy the Critical, ever turn up, a study of the circula- 5 See the writer's Tobias Smollett Doctor of 
‘itings | tions of the rival magazines would illumi- i oo Princeton University Press, 


nate, at least faintly, such matters as how 


6 See Smollett’s letter to John Moore, August 19, 


nican profitable comparatively to Griffiths and to 1762, ed. Edward S. Noyes, MLN, XLII (1927), 
thers, Smollett their periodicals were. And further- 23!-35. 
ntific more, such a study would indicate some- 
a thing of what support, in terms of readers, VOLPONE’S SONG. A NOTE ON 
»mate it ee ge’ : 
ileo’s - given to the Monthly, with its Whig THE SOURCE AND JONSON’S 
f ias and Dissenting views (according to Dr. 
heey Johnson) as opposed to the Critical, with TRANSLATION 
— its Tory and Church-of-England attitudes, HE editors, Herford and Simpson, in 
f the again according to Dr. Johnson in his well- their edition of Volpone' have rightly 
ore? | known interview with George the Third.” pointed out that the opening lines of Vol- 
. And also, such a comparison would reveal, pone’s song to Celia, “Come my CELIA, 
ON. within limits, what kind of reviewing the Jet vs proue,” are from Catullus’ fifth poem 
public preferred. ; ‘* Vivamus mea Lesbia atque amenus,” and 
tale Even without the data in Hamilton’s un- that Jonson reprinted the song “and the 
cially available records, something about Griffi- snatch of song which follows Volpone’s 
ths’s financial returns from the Monthly can _ speech at lines 236-9" in The Forest, V 
be guessed at when one discovers further and VI. But when it comes to annotating 
wr | entries in Strahan’s ledgers showing that his this extra “ snatch of song” the editors, it 
printing bill for the May 1749 issue of the seems to me, have gone astray in pointing 
Monthly (1,000 copies) was £5-5-0, and that out another Catullus poem, the seventh, as 
han, for the July 1767 issue (3,000 copies) was the source. The snatch: 
MS. £13-10-0. Hence the printing cost was about That the curious shall not know, 
pub- one penny per copy. But Griffiths’s other How to tell them, as they flow: 
ths’s  Xpenses, such as those of advertising, dis- ~*~ the —. when “— find 
the , tribution, and payments to reviewers can. hanyllareed eurnantiertantleg on 
this | Only be conjectured. It is a safe guess that _ #S thus said to be derived from: 
ades pr was not notable for generosity to his staff pene por eget “a 
. 4 : Sa $2 § est, 
thly of reviewers.* As to his net profits, one may quae nec pernumerare curiosi 
he “ — . , possint nec mala fascinare lingua* 
“For this figure and other printing figures and ; 
hs’ bills see subsequent folios in Add. MS. 48800. See This may have resulted from an attempt to 
SS also data in Add. MS. 48803. correct Katherine McEuen’s emphasis in the 
Ae | we A gi Life PA Johnson. ed. George Classical Influence upon the Tribe of Ben 
e tkbeck Hill, and revised by L. F. Powell, Claren- 2 i 
July | don Press, Oxford, 6 vols., 1934-1950, II, 40, and saat: aP amanongaleauncagnen 
off II , 32. : 1 Herford, C. H., Simpson, P. and E., eds., Ben 
See the writer’s “‘ Ralph Griffiths, Author and Jonson, 11 vols. (Oxford, 1923-1952), V. 


Publisher, 1746-1750,” in The Library, Fourth 
Series, XX (Sept. 1939), 213, n. 3. 


2 [bid. 1X. 718-719. 
3 [bid. 1X. 721. 
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specific reference to Catullus VII, but the 
editors have gone too far, I feel, and have 
directed the reader’s attention to Catullus 
VII with very little justification when the 
price is the jeopardizing of the much more 
important influence of Catullus V. A care- 
ful annotation of the song needs to blend 
McEuen’s observations with those of Her- 
ford and Simpson. 

It seems to me that the snatch can equally 
well, if not better, be derived from Catullus’ 
fifth poem : 

VIVAMVS, mea Lesbia, atque amemus, 

rumoresque senum severiorum 

omnes unius aestimemus assis. 

soles occidere et redire possunt: 

nobis cum semel occidit brevis lux, 5 

nox est perpetua una dormienda. 

da mi basia mille, deinde centum, 

dein mille altera, ‘dein secunda centum, 

deinde usque altera mille, deinde centum. 

dein, cum milia multa fecerimus, 

conturbabimus illa, ne sciamus, 

aut nequis malus invidere possit, 

cum tantum sciat esse basiorum. : 
of which the last four lines are surely just as 
likely a source for Jonson’s snatch. They 
are much more immediately analogous, in 
their ideas of innumerable kisses and the 
imagined envy of those who might find out 
just how many, than lines 9-12 of Catullus 
VII. The “fascinare ’—bewitching sense 
of Catullus VII is totally absent from Jon- 
son’s snatch; but what does seem most 
certainly to be carried over is the use of the 
word “ curiosi ’°—‘ that the curious.” ; 

From the very printing of the songs in 
The Forest 1 think it is most clear that the 
basic source is Catullus V. 

w. 
Song. 
To CELIA. 
Come my CELIA, let vs proue, 
While we may, the sports of loue ; 
Time will not be ours, for cuer: 
He, at length, our good will seuer. 
Spend not then his guifts in vainc. 5 
Sunnes, that set, may rise againe: 
But if once we loose this light, 
’Tis with vs, perpetuall night. 
Why should we deferre our ioyes? 
Fame, and rumor are but toyes. 
Cannot we delude the eyes 
Of a few poore houshold spyes? 
Or his easier eares beguile, 
So remoued by our wile? 
Tis no sinne, loues fruit to steale, 
But the sweet theft to reueale : 
To be taken, to be seene, 
These haue crimes accounted beene. 


4Cf. Cornish, F.W., 
of Gaius Valerius 
London, 1914), pp. 6-8. 


10 


10 


15 


ed. and trans, The Poems 
Catullus (Loeb, Classics, 
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VI. 

TO THE SAME. 
Kisse me, sweet: The warie louer 
Can your fauours keepe, and couer, 
When the common courting iay 
All your bounties will betray. 
Kisses againe: no creature comes. 5 
Kisse, and score vp wealthy summes 
On my lips, thus hardly sundred, 
While you breath. First giue a hundred, 
Then a thousand, then another 
Hundred, then vnto the tother 
Adde a thousand, and so more: 
Till you equall with the store, 
All the grasse that Rumney yeelds, 
Or the sands in Chelsey fields, 
Or the drops in siluer Thames, 15 
Or the starres, that guild his streames, 
In the silent sommer-nights, 
When youths ply their stolne delights. 
That the curious may not know 
How to tell "hem, as thfely flow, 
And the enuious, when they find 
What their number is, be pin’d.° 

The two songs V and VI are really one— 
a free translation of Catullus’ fifth poem; V 
is a translation of lines 1-6 of Catullus V, 
and VI a translation of lines 7-15. Lines 
6-8 of V and lines 8-11 and 19-22 of VI are 
quite translations of Catullus V. Neverthe- 
less, there are echoes of Catullus VII in the 
use of the word “curious” and “ silent 
sommer-nights” and “stolne delights ”— 
cum tacet nox, | furtivos hominum vident 
amores, but these are only echoes whereas 
Catullus V is the very basis. 

It is significant, too, to note that Alfonso 
Ferrabosco’s setting of “Come my CELIA, 
let us proue” printed in 1609° and also 
extant in manuscript’ in a fuller and more 
elaborate version calls for a repetition of the 
last four lines—‘‘’Tis no sinne, loues fruit 
to steale ” to the end,—and it is quite clear 
to me that Volpone is meant to sing the 
snatch to the same repetition.*® - 

This note has been written in the belief 
that it is necessary to have the source of one 
of Jonson’s best lyrics (and one that ranks 
high in the whole field of early seventeenth- 
century lyrics) more correctly designated 
than it is at present in the standard edition 

5 Ibid. VIII. 102-103. 

® Ayres, 1609, vi. Sig. Cv. : 

7B.M. Add. MS.15117, f.20v: treble voice and 
lute accompaniment. This version has been edited 
in the writer’s forthcoming Music for Shakespeare’s 
Company, The King’s Men (Paris, C.N.R.S., 1958). 

*In the 1956 Oxford University production of 
the play the writer’s transcript of the lute version 
in B.M. Add. MS.15117 was used and the extra 
lines, the “snatch of song,”’ were directed to be 
sung as described here. The music for the 


repetition, which is infectiously spirited, was used 
as thematic and curtain music. 
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of Ben Jonson’s work, but, more impor- 
tantly perhaps, it has been written from the 
belief that it is Catullus’ fifth poem more 
than any other of his that had a direct influ- 
ence on many of the best of the lyrics of 
the Seventeenth Century which we have 
generally come to classify under the heading 


of “ Carpe diem.” JouNn P. Cutts. 
University of Missouri. 


“THE BELLS ONLY JAMBLED ” 


JN Reliquiae Hearnianae Thomas Hearne, 
a zealous Oxford Jacobite and militant 
anti-Hanoverian, described the celebration 
of the Duke of Brunswick’s Birthday as one 
when “some of the bells were jambled in 
Oxford by the care of the Whiggish 
fanatical crew,” and his accession to the 
throne as an event when “The bells only 
jambled, being pulled by a parcel of child- 
ren and silly people, and there was not so 
much as One good peal rung in Oxford.” 

In its entry for the verb, to jamble, O.E.D. 
records two quotations: one, the mention of 
the jambling of the bells at the Duke of 
Brunswick’s Birthday; the other, also from 
Hearne, the observation that there was a 
“might jambling of bells very early in the 
morning” on the Coronation Day. The 
entry further lists “to jamble” as “ v.obs. 
var. of jangle.” 

However, in The English Dialect Diction- 
ary (London, 1902) Rev. W. F. Rose defined 
“to jamble” as “To pull a bell rapidly.” 
He amplified his definition with this 
passage : 

The clerk tells me he always jambles the 

fifth bell when he thinks it is about five 

minutes to service time, and when he sees 

Sam in the vestry he jolls the lennis bell. 

This ‘ jolling’ is slower than the jambling 

which precedes it. 

The quotations from Hearne and the 
comments in The English Dialect Dictionary 
indicate that “to jamble” is something 
different from a variant of “to jangle.” 
“To jangle” involves the production of 
harsh, discordant and inharmonious sounds. 
Yet Rev. W. F. Rose makes it clear that 
“to jamble ” is simply a technical term used 
in the art of bell-ringing. Hearne’s use of 
the verb suggests not so much cacophony as 
it does unenthusiastic, inexpert and even 
deliberately muffled bell-sounds. 

Evidently, the entry in O.E.D. needs to be 
revised to provide a sharper distinction 
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between “ to jangle” and “ to jamble ”; and, 
perhaps, to reconsider the relationship 
between these two verbs. It may well be 
that “to jamble” is much more closely 
related to “ to jumble.” 


SAMUEL A. GOLDEN. 
Wayne State University. 


SWIFT’S ARITHMETIC 


F one may reopen a discussion of 
Jonathan Swift's mathematical _ skill 
begun a century ago (2d series vi, 123, 215, 
251; 3d ser. vi, 197; Sth ser. x, 25, 93), I 
should like to point out an error hitherto 
unnoted because of its very grossness. In 
Swift’s manipulation of relative sizes when 
Gulliver visits Lilliput and Brobdingnag, 
this journal’s correspondents and other 
scholars have detected only a_ few 
arithmetical errors. These are conveniently 
summarized by Mr. W. D. Taylor (Jonathan 
Swift, London, 1933, p. 215) as follows: (1) 
pulling “ with great ease’ fifty line-of-battle 
ships of the Blefuscu fleet, (2) exercising a 
troop of Lilliputian cavalry on an elevated 
pocket handkerchief, (3) describing Lilliput- 
ian houses which must have been sky- 
scrapers to hold half a million inhabitants 
in an area five hundred feet square, and (4) 
travelling by Brobdingnagian horse one 
hundred and sixty miles a day “in easy 
stages.” 

Three years after Gulliver's Travels, how- 
ever, Swift's skill in fractions seems to have 
vanished. His Modest Proposal to make 
Ireland economically self-sufficient bases 
itself on the birth each year of 120,000 
children. Of these, 100,000 yearlings are to 
be sold as table delicacies, and “ twenty 
thousand may be reserved for breed, 
whereof only one fourth part to be males, 
which is more than we allow to sheep, 
black-cattle, or swine . . . ; therefore one 
male will be sufficient to serve four 
females.” Then Dean Swift’s breeders must 
total twenty-five thousand or the proportion 
of males among the breeders must be 


University of Vermont. 


SEVENTEENTH CENTURY ENGLISH 
AUTHORS AND CHANCERY 
GOME years ago, while searching for other 

quarry, I jotted down a number of 
references to Chancery and other records 
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concerning English authors of the seven- 
teenth century. Since I am unlikely now to 
make any use of them myself, I should like 
to make them available to someone who 
might be interested. I should be glad to 
answer inquiries about them. I hasten to 
add that those which I have myself investi- 
gated do not promise any world-shaking 
revelations. But they may help to fill in 
gaps in the records. 
The names are the following: 


Ashmole Gascoigne 
Aubrey Gott 
Bacon Habington 
Baxter Harrington 
Beaumont Heming 
Benlowes Herbert 
Brathwaite Heywood 
Brooke Hoby 
Brome Howell 
Byron Jones 
Chettle Mayne 
Churchyard Needham 
Coryat Pope 
Davenant Quarles 
Davies Randolph 
Defoe Sedley 
Earle Selden 
Evelyn Shadwell 
Fane Steele 
Fiennes Taylor 
Fletcher Traherne 
Ford Wotton 
Fuller Wren 


J. MILTON FRENCH. 


BOSWELL IN AMERICA 


FAIR number of farmers in New 

England may be supposed to have 
known the name of James Boswell within a 
year of the publication of his first Book, An 
Account of Corsica, The Journal of a Tour 
to that Island; and Memoirs of Pascal Paoli, 
London, 1768. One of the features of 
Bickerstaff's Boston Almanack for 1769 is 
headed as follows: 


The Life and education of the famous 
PASCAL PAOLI, at present Commander 
in Chief of the CORSICANS, with a 
description of his person and behaviour. 
By James Boswell, Esg; who made a 
voyage to Corsica, on purpose to visit 
him. 

The first section of the article is a bio- 
graphical sketch of Paoli, consisting of 393 
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words (beginning, “Pascal Paoli was’ 
second son to the old chief Giacinto Paoli,”) 
quoted from pp. 125-127 of the original 
edition. Then follows ‘“ Mr. BOSWELL‘ 
Account of his Visit to PAOLI,” a descrip. 


tion of Paoli from the Tour—441 words, | 
“When | 


mostly consecutive, beginning with, 
I at last came within sight of Sollacaro. . . .” 
(p. 290 of the first edition). 

We need not suppose any literary pre. 
science on the part of New England’s up-to- 
the-minute “Isaac Bickerstaff ’’, for follow. 
ing the Stamp Act, in 1765, the word 
Liberty was in vogue. It should be said that 
Boswell in this publication shares honours 
with John Wilkes and the Orang-Outang of 
the famous M. Buffon. 

E. N. DiLwortn. 

Lehigh University, 

Bethlehem, Pennsylvania. 


MORE ECHOES IN POPE’S POETRY 


THE following parallels from Shakespeare, 
Dryden, Lady Winchilsea, and Prior 
may be of interest to students of Pope. | 
have not found any of them in the ‘ Twick- 
enham’ edition, though it is possible that 
some have already been noted elsewhere. 
The references in brackets after the quota- 
tions from Pope refer to the volume and 
page-number of the ‘ Twickenham’ edition. 
(1) The ‘dirty gods’ of Moral Essay IV, 
line 8: 
He buys for Topham, Drawings and Designs, 
For Pembroke Statues, dirty Gods, and Coins; 
(III. ii, 131.) 
seems to be a borrowing from Cymbeline, 
III. vi. 53-5: 
All gold and silver rather turn to dirty, 
As ‘tis no better reckon’d but of those 
Who worship dirty gods. 

(2) It has been suggested that ‘war with 
words alone’ in The Dunciad (B), IV, 178: 
Give law to Words, or war with Words alone, 

(V, 359.) 


is ‘ probably an allusion to James I's proud 


boast of being “Pacificus”’ (see the 
‘Twickenham’ Dunciad, second edition 
1953, p. 466). But the phrase ‘war with 


words,’ though with a rather different mean- 
ing, can be found in Dryden’s MacFlecknoe, 
line 84: 
And Panton waging harmless war with words. 
(Poems, ed. Sargeaunt, 1910, p. 91.) 
and also in Matthew Prior’s A Satire on ite 
Modern Translators: 
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He should be kept from waging War with 
Words: 

(Dialogues of the Dead, ed. Waller, 1907, p. 50.) 
(3) A couplet in Dryden’s To Her Grace the 
Dutchess of Ormond, lines 24-5: 

From the same Point of Heav'n their Course 

advance, 

And move in Measures of their former Dance ; 

(Poems, ed. cit., p. 279.) 
seems to have influenced the couplet in 
Prior’s A Satire on the Modern Translators 
which comes immediately after the line 
quoted in item 2: 

Words which at first like Atoms did advance 

To the just Measure of a tuneful Dance, 

(ed. cit., p. 50.) 
It seems to me that Pope was influenced by 
one or both of these in The Dunciad (A), 
I, 65-6: 
She sees a Mob of Metaphors advance, 


Pleas’d with the Madness of the mazy dance: 
(V, 67.) 


(4) Epistle to Dr Arbuthnot, lines 39-40: 


And drop at last, but in unwillings ears, 
This saving counsel. . . 
(IV, 98.) 


cf. Lady Winchilsea, To Mr. Pope, line 20: 
But gently drop this counsel in your ear... 
(Poems, ed. Reynolds, 1903, p. 104.) 
(5) The Dunciad (A.), 1, 51-2: 
Where in nice balance, truth with gold she 
weighs, ; 
And solid pudding against empty praise. 

(V, 66.) 
cf. Lady Winchilsea, The Tradesman and 
the Scholar, lines 21-2: 

Or gain a Patron, that shall raise 
Thy solid State, for empty Praise? 
(ed. cit., p. 194.) 


(6) The Dunciad (B), IV, 162: 


We hang one jingling padlock on the mind: 


(V, 357.) 
cf. Prior, An English Padlock : 


Let all her ways be unconfin’d : 

And clap your PADLOCK—on her mind. 

(Poems on Several Occasions, ed. Waller, 
1905, p. 83.) 


(7) The Dunciad (B), IV, 459-60: 


“Be that my task (replies q gloomy Clerk, 
Sworn foe to Myst’ry, yet divinely dark iy 365.) 
(V, 385. 


cf. Prior, The Conversation: 

Thro’ many Points divinely dark, 

And WATERLAND assaulting CLARKE: 

(Dialogues of the Dead, p. 78.) 

This last item seems to show that Professor 
Sutherland, in his footnote in the ‘ Twicken- 
ham’ Dunciad, is right in suggesting that 
Pope’s ‘Clerk’ is a punning allusion to Dr. 


Samuel Clarke. N. W. BAwcuTrt. 
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JOHN MARSTON’S VOCABULARY, XV 


Bulrush. (O.E.D. 2.fig. 
the fragility of the bulrush. 1646.) 1599 
A&M. 1,26. He is the flagging’st bulrush 
that ere droopt With each slight mist of 
raine. 

Burgundian. (O.E.D. 6-7 Burgonian. sb. 
1. 1601.) 1598 Scourge, Sat. XI, 63. Some- 
what must be sain. ... Of Vincentio, and 
the Burgonian’s ward. (This passage has 
puzzled Marston’s commentators. Vincentio 
is of course Vincentio Saviolo, the famous 
Italian master of fence. ‘The Burgonian’ 
is less easily identifiable. In his edition of 
Marston’s Works, III, 373, Bullen notes that 
in Every Man in his Humour Cob speaks of 
Bobadil as a ‘ Burgullian fencer’; and 
Dekker says of Jonson in the Preface to 
Satiromastix, ‘Horace questionles made 
himselfe beleeve that his Burgonian wit 
might desperately challenge all commers.’ 
Bullen then gives the substance of Nares’ 
explanation of the Jonson passage, that * the 
allusion is to the Bastard of Burgundy who 
was overthrown at Smithfield in 1467 by 
Anthony Woodville The O.E.D.,  s.v. 
Burgullian, likewise quotes Nares, but adds, 
‘this, in absence of evidence, is very im- 
probable.’ It is certainly highly improbable 
that jokes about a knightly encounter of 
1467 were current in the London theatres 
of 1598, and the reference to ‘the Burgon- 
ian’ is, as one would expect, a contemporary 
one. In The Stage-Quarrel between Ben 
Jonson and the So-Called  Poetasters, 
Breslau 1899, p.6n., R. A. Small quotes the 
following passage from Stow in The 
Annales of England, 1605, p. 1308. It 
occurs among the records of executions for 
July 1598. ‘* Also John Barrose a Burgonian 
by nation, and a Fensor by profession, that 
lately was come ouer and had chalenged 
all the Fencers of England, was hanged 
without Ludgate, for killing of an officer 
of the Citie which had arrested him for 
debt, such was his desperatenesse, and 
brought such reward as might be an example 
to other the like.’ 

Carpet-boy. (A term of contempt for an 
effeminate gallant. Cf. ‘ carpet-knight ’ and 
many similar appellations, in which ‘ carpet’ 
implies haunting the chamber or boudoir. 
Unrecorded in O.E.D.) 1599 A&M. I, 15. 
Nor shall that carpet-boy Antonio Match 
with my daughter, sweet cheekt Mellida. 


Chew. (O.E.D. v. 3.e. in reference to 


In allusion to 
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words: to keep saying or mumbling over. 
1603.) 1598 Scourge, Sat. XI, 162. O, who 
heard his chops E’er chew of ought but of 
some strange disguise? 

Church-reformed. (a. Having a reformed 
church. Unrecorded in O.E.D.) 1598 
Pygmalion, Sat. U1, 65. What that depaints 
a church-reformed state, The which the 
female tongues magnificate. (The sense here 
is obscure; perhaps Bullen’s text is at fault.) 

Courteous-minded. (a. Courtly, mindful 
of courtesy. No ex. of courteous in comb. 
is recorded in O.E.D.) 1598 Pygmalion, Sat. 


II, 97. O is not this a courteous-minded 
man? 

Damp. (O.E.D. sb.’ 1.b. spec. in coal 
mines. 1626.) 1606 Soph. II, 15. In mines 


of gold, when laboring slaves delve out The 
richest ore, . . . a suddaine damp Stifles 
them all. (The meaning of ‘damp’ here is 
the same as in sense 1.b. although Marston 
associates the phenomenon with a gold mine 
instead of a coal mine. The Dictionary 
definition might be better worded: ‘ spec. in 
mines, especially coal mines.’) 

Deep-trenched. (Deeply furrowed. Un- 
recorded in O.E.D.) 1606 Soph. Il, 52. If 
ought Of plagues lurke in your deepe 
trench’d browes Which yet I know not: 

Discerning. (O.E.D. ppl.a. Penetrating. 
1608.) 1604-6 Fawne. II, 153. Men of dis- 
cerning wit That have read Plinie can dis- 
course, or so. 

Dreamt-of. (Unrecorded in O.E.D.) 
1604-6 Fawne, II, 169. Like the drempt of 
Image, whose head was gold, breast silver, 
thighes yron. . . . (The first recorded use of 
dreamed, ppl.a. in O.E.D. is dated 1611.) 


GusTAV Cross. 
University of Sydney. 


(To be continued) 


NOTE ON COLLINS’S USE OF THE 
WORD ‘SPRINGS’ 
Like thy own brawling Springs, 
Thy Springs and dying Gales, 
(Ode to Evening, 3-4.) 
: GOLEMN Springs,’ the accepted reading, 
first appeared in Dodsley’s Collection 
of 1748 (see Oxford edition ed. Poole). The 
original ‘brawling’ shows that ‘ Springs’ 
means ‘ brooks.’ The OED. does not give 
this sense under ‘Spring,’ and it would 
appear to be a nonce-use of Collins’s; but it 
derives easily enough from the OED. sense 
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Li., ‘source of a well, stream or river, for 
which one of its quotations is “ Great rivers} 
whose mouths are known but not their 
springs.” ” Compare Paradise Lost, iii. 435: 
flies towards the Springs 
Of Ganges and Hydaspes, Indian streams, 
which may well have suggested Collins) 
use. His ‘springs’ was meant to suggest! 
running water, so that the conventional! 
‘brawling’ was to that extent an otiose| 
adjective; ‘solemn’ was a happy emenda-| 
tion, adding the idea of thoughtfulness and} 
more in keeping with the quiet reflective | 
mood of the poem than ‘ brawling.’ 


B. A. WRIGHT. 


NOTE ON PARADISE LOST, ii. 1052-3 


in bigness as a Starr 
Of smallest Magnitude close by the Moon. 


"Pas might have been suggested by 
Dante’s 
e quale stella par quinci pil: poca 
parebbe luna locata con esso, | 
come stella con stella si colloca i 
(Paradiso, xxviii, 19-21.) 

i 
JOHN HART, ORTHOGRAPHIC | 
REFORMER AND CHESTER HERALD, 


1567-74 

[N the Biographical Introduction to John 

Hart's Works (Stockholm, 1955) Pro- 
fessor Bror Danielsson has given the fruit 
of most careful and intensive researches into 
Hart’s life and career. Practically the only 
facts of which we have definite and reliable 
evidence are (1) that he was appointed 


Chester Herald by letters patent of July 18, 
1567, and that he was previously a royal 


I 
‘ 





pursuivant by the title of Newhaven; (2) that 
he was employed under the Court of Wards 
and Liveries from 1563 to 1574; (3) that he 
published his Orthographie in 1569 with a 
revised version in 1570; and (4) that he died 
in the middle of 1574. Evidence as to his 
parentage and birth, his place of education, 
the date of his appointment as Newhaven, 
and his place of burial is either lacking or 
far from clear. ; 
As to his parentage, the 1634 Visitation 
of Middlesex names him as younger brother 


of Robert Hart, a London merchant, and | 


son of Thomas Hart of Devonshire (Daniel- 
sson, hereinafter cited as D, p. 17). Pro 
fessor Danielsson however found from the 
Northolt Court Rolls that Robert was really 
son and heir of a John Hart, of Northolt, 
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Middx., who was dead by October 19, 1500 
(D.41), and he maintained that Chester was 
also son of that John. But was Chester 
Robert’s brother? As I told Professor 
Danielsson when I read the proofs of his 
book, I cannot believe that he was. In the 
first place I cannot regard the 1634 pedigree 
as reliable on that point. It was recorded 
by Matthew Hart of Northolt, great-great- 
grandson of Robert who had died a century 
earlier, c. 1536-8, and if, as Professor 
Dainelsson has shewn, Matthew mistook the 
name of Robert’s father it is no less possible 
that he was wrong in calling Chester 
Robert’s brother. In the second place, in 
the early, unpublished, version of the 
Orthographie, which is dated 1551 (B.M. 
MS. Royal 17.C.vij—D. p. 87), Chester 
speaks of himself as still ‘ young,’ and that 
is an odd description for a man of 50 or 
more as he must have been if his father died 
in 1500. Moreover, Robert cannot have 
been born much after 1450 (he was of age 
in 1478—D. p. 41), and, though not impos- 
sible, an interval of 50 or even 40 years 
between the births of two brothers is highly 
improbable. I therefore submit that Chester 
was neither Robert’s brother nor son of the 
John Hart who died in 1500. I do, how- 
ever, agree that he was almost certainly one 
of the Northolt family, probably Robert’s 
nephew, perhaps even his son. 


Having thus disposed of the idea that 
Chester was born in or before 1501, there 
remains no obvious reason why he should 
not be the John Hart who was LL.B. and 
Fellow of Trinity Hall, Camb. (D. p. 65.) 
That John matriculated in 1544 and was 
probably born c. 1527, a date which well 
accords with the known facts of Chester’s 
career. Moreover, the Cambridge John 
ceased to be a Fellow of Trinity Hall by 
1572 and we know that Chester was already 
married in May, 1573 (D.26), a fact which 
= explain the resignation of his fellow- 
ship. 

In regard to Hart’s pursuivantship, the 
only solid fact is that the patent appointing 
him Chester calls him ‘ Johannes Hart alias 
Newhaven unus pursuyvandorum nostrorum 
ad arma’ (D.25). Apart from that it is 
Stated in Lant’s Roll (not a trustworthy 
source) that Hart was ‘ Hameltue A° 6 Q.E. 


1It was Prof. Danielsson who drew my attention 
+ although ke does not mention it in 
1 . 
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1562 (D. 15,35),? and in B.M.MS.Harl.4064, 
f.100, part of Robert Glover’s collections, it 
is said that Newhaven Pursuivant was 
created by Henry VIII. Now, as Professor 
Danielsson pointed out (p. 25 n.), Newhaven 
was the English name both for Ambleteuse 
(Hameltue) near Boulogne, which we held 
from 1544 to 1549, and for Le Havre, at 
the mouth of the Seine, the seat of the un- 
fortunate expedition of 1562-3. At both 
places the customs of the day would require 
a pursuivant to be attached to the officer 
commanding the garrison, and such garrison 
pursuivants were commonly named after the 
place where they served. I therefore 
inferred, and Professor Danielsson wrote 
(D.25-6) that Hart was appointed Amblete- 
use alias Newhaven pursuivant extraordin- 
ary c.1544, and that he afterwards served as 
Newhaven at Le Havre in 1562. Yet it 
must be admitted that those conclusions are 
based on rather flimsy foundations, and it 
would be satisfactory if some evidence could 
be found either to confirm or to upset 
them.* 

Lastly there is the question of Chester's 
burial. According to the Glover manuscript 
quoted above, Harl. 606, fo. 103b, Hart died 
about 6 p.m. on Friday, July 16, 1574, and, 
apart from the fact that Glover was a 
member of the College of Arms at the time 
and should therefore be a reliable witness, 
the precision of the statement points to its 
accuracy. His widow is probably the Mary 
Harte who was buried at St. Mary, Somer- 
set, on January 8, 1845, but no record of 
Chester’s burial has been found, unless he is 
the John Hart who is said in the Register 
of St. Botolph-without-Bishopsgate to have 
been buried there on June 22, 1574; if that 
be so, June must be a clerical error for July. 

As Professor Danielsson’s and my own 
researches have covered all the more 
obvious sources, State Papers, College of 
Arms manuscripts, Northolt Court Rolls and 
so on, if any further evidence is to be found 
it is likely to be in contemporary letters or 


2 Apart from the intrinsic improbability that an 
English pursuivant should have been named 
Hameltue, i.e. Ambleteuse, a dozen years after we 
evacuated that place, 1562 was not 6 Eliz., that 
year running from Nov. 17, 1563, to Nov. 16, 1654. 

3 The above remarks are to be taken as revising 
what I wrote sub tit. Newhaven in ‘A Catalogue 
of English Officers of Arms’ (Landed Gentry, 
p._cxiv), and sub Hameltue and Newhaven in 
‘Heralds of the Nobility’ (Complete Peerage, xj, 
1949, App. C. pp. 71, 79). 
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memoirs or other less obvious sources, and 
it is in the hope that some reader of N. & Q. 
may be able to help that I submit this note. 


H. STANFORD LONDON, F.S.A. 
Norfolk Herald Extraordinary. 


A PLEA FOR PROSE LICENSE 


1. In the case of the verb “ To be” often 
the euphony is broken by the insistence on 
the observance of its Rule of Case. For 
instance, J where me would sound better. 
* What if it were me? ’ 

2. The allowance of ‘their’ in lieu of 
‘his or her,’ ‘ his and her.’ 

3. The reversal of the mark of interroga- 
tion where an affirmative answer is antici- 
pated, approximating to the Latin ‘ Nonne 
est?’ ‘ITs it not?’ 

4. The pronunciation of words more 
phonetically, such as ‘ didcesan,’ rendering 
it more readily interpretable, and avoiding 
a species of ‘hop, skip, and jump’ effort at 
pronunciation. 

5. Freedom in speech, with moderation, 
and care not to ‘murder’ the Queen’s 


English. F. W. SyMes. 
Buckfastleigh, 
South Devon. 


E. A. BARKER TO JACOB GRIMM 


"THE following is from Edmund Henry 

Barker (1788-1839) to Jacob Grimm 
(1778-1863), distinguished German philolo- 
gist. Barker was himself a _ well-known 
scholar, as he says in this letter. In 1831 
he published a Greek and English Lexicon 
and afterward a collection of criticisms and 
anecdotes about Samuel Parr, Parriana. 
This letter is penned on the reverse side of a 
list of subscribers to Webster’s Dictionary 
of the English Language, Messrs. Black, 
Young and Young, London, 1830. For per- 
mission to print this letter, part of the 
Grimm Nachlass, I have to thank the 
authorities of the Tiibingen University 
Library. 

Thetford, Norfolk, England, Oct. 12, 1830 
Sir, I lately procured your German 
Grammar, which I have sent to my intelli- 
gent friend, Thomas Quayle Esq. He writes 
to me as follows: “Jacob Grimm’s title 
page is a complete take-in; that is to say, a 
take-in of, unfortunately for the public, the 
most singular description. German Gram- 
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pronoun, verb, participle, adverb etc? Why, | 
Sir, you have sent me the most learned work 
I have saw; proofs of the most pertinacious, 
indefatigable, honest industry. There is a 
comparative view of all the 
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German | 


dialects, in all ages,—the rules of their | 


deflexion from each other—& a comparison | 
with all other tongues. Useful to Dr. 
Webster? Indispensabie. But the 34. vol, 
still to come, containing syntax, & I hope, 
an Index, will be still more so for his 
Grammar. Though I have dedicated many 


hours to it, & turned over all the leaves, I | 
have scarcely had time to taste it, much less | 


form an opinion except that it is beyond me. 
Much of it is to me enigmatical; terms & 
abbreviations employed, which I cannot yet 
comprehend. But this much I can pro- 
nounce that no man should read or write on 
any dialect of the Teutonic without refer- 
ence to Jacob Grimm. Who he is, or what 
he has done, I know not. This book proves 
him to be one of the most learned men in 
Europe. Of the ist vol. yours is the 24. 
Edn; but it is most hastily written, & at the 
conclusion several of his conclusions are by 
himself modified & retracted. Any man, 
who proposes writing on etymology, or still 
more on the Grammar of any Teutonic 
dialect, should rest on his oars till Grimm’s 
labors are completed. I do not see any 
particular point to extract, but conceive that 
the work should be sent to Dr. Webster, if 
he has it not already, many of whose 
opinions this book will undoubtedly correct, 
modify, confirm, assigning the analogy & 
the reasons.” You are perhaps aware that 
I am engaged in the reprint of Dr. Webster’s 
American Dictionary of the English Langu- 
age, which abounds with linguistical matters; 
but I myself unfortunately have no linguis- 
tical knowledge & therefore I cannot 
point out linguistical errors & defects. There 
will be an appendix, & into that Appendix I 
am desirous of putting such matter as will 
add to the value of the work. The MSS, 
for the Appendix will be wanted for the 
press in Jan. 1832, (not 1831.) Do you think 
that you could, in the interim, for a reason- 
able compensation, to be determined by the 
bulk of the matter, revise this work of Dr. 
Webster, 
included, correcting errors, supplying 
defects, & perhaps furnishing one or two 
linguistical dissertations suitable for our 
purpose? The MSS. of the work already 
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published shall be sent to you, if you wish 
to have them, & as I am myself a well- 
known scholar, you may rely on the 
certainty of being liberally remunerated for 
your services in Jan. 1832. Perhaps you can 
write in English, if not, you will use French 
or Latin. You will pay particular attention 
to what relates to the Teutonic languages: 
in them Dr. Webster must have left good 
gleanings, particularly in the Icelandic. It 
might be well to give a Disst. on Horne 
Tooke’s Diversions of Purley, the 3t eda. 
recently published by W. Richard Taylor 
of London. When you write, please say 
whether you have published a 24. ed. of 
your second vol., & when the 34. will be 
published; also please to furnish a list of 
your publications with dates etc., & if you 
have printed any Academical Dissertations, 
which are hardly likely to have found their 
way to England, please send copies through 
your Leipsic bookseller, directed to the care 
of Messrs. Black & Co. 2 Tavistock Street, 
Covent Gardens, London. I have the honor 
to be with respect & esteem, 
Your well-wisher & servant 
E. H. Barker 


CHARLES DUFFY. 
University of Akron. 


A BIRTHDAY EXERCISE BY 
MATTHEW ARNOLD 


MATTHEW ARNOLD'S youngest sister 

Frances, whose name was usually short- 
ened to Fan in the family circle, was born 
at Rugby on 10 October 1833 and shortly 
afterwards in accordance with Dr. Arnold’s 
custom was given a nickname (‘ Bonze’). 
Matthew was then at home—he left his 
uncle’s school at Laleham in December, 
1832, and did not go to Winchester until 
the last day of August, 1836. From May 
1833 to August 1836 he was taught with 
his brother Tom in his father’s house at 
Rugby by Mr. Herbert Hill, a cousin of the 
poet Southey, and on 10 October 1835, 
Fan’s second birthday, he produced the 
little poem given below as a Latin exercise 
for his tutor. (He was still two months 
short of thirteen.) The poem is preserved 
on a loose sheet marked 1835 in a copy by 
Mr. Hill enclosed in a letter by Mrs. Arnold 
to her brother, the Rev. Trevenen Penrose. 
These Latin verses are some six months 
earlier than Matthew Arnold’s earliest sur- 
viving English verses. 
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Natalis Dies Bonzensis 
Anni jam volucres, parvula mi soror, 
Effugere dies, brumaque frigida 
Bis venit properans fervidus et calor 
Veloci pede transiit : 


Natalis dies pervenit, et tibi 
Omnes dona ferunt multaque praemia: 
Atque hic effigies aspicitur bona 

Felis parvula quam vehis ; 


Illic atque canis cernitur altera ; 
Hic Gallus recinens, hic positus liber, 
Hic cratera micans, orbis et hic jacet, 
Et miles gladium ferens 


Gaudens atque fremens accipis omnia 

Conjungens manus undique cursitas 

Ostendis properans munera splendida 

Nobis oscula dividens. 

Below the poem Mrs. Arnold has written 
this comment: ‘My dearest Trevenen, I 
was about to write out the above when Mr. 
Hill offered to do it for me, and I thank- 
fully accepted his offer. They are the verses 
which Matt wrote as his task on little Fan’s 
birthday, when Mr. Hill gave him the 
subject, and he brought it up without the 
least idea of its being better than his 
ordinary productions. You will be amused 
at his mode of Latinizing Bonze ’.* 


KENNETH ALLOTT. 


‘For their kind permission to quote this poem 
and Mrs. Arnold’s remarks on it I am indebted to 
Miss Dorothy Ward and Mr. Arnold Whitridge. 


ORIGINAL VERSIONS OF TWO 
COLERIDGE COUPLETS 


JN the October 1957 number of Notes and 

Queries, variants are given from a 
manuscript in the Mitchell Library, Sydney, 
Australia, of Coleridge’s ‘“ The Homeric 
Hexameter” and “The Ovidian Elegiac 
Metre” as “ original versions,” i.e. written 
earlier than the versions already published. 
This may be so, but it is perhaps worth 
noticing that these two couplets exist in 
another manuscript in the Huntington 
Library (HM 12123) with a “W & A Coles 
1795” watermark on paper which looks like 
a leaf out of the German Journal now in 
the Berg Collection in the New York Public 
Library. (Whether it is actually the same 
paper I have not had opportunity to con- 
firm.) The Huntington MS version of the 
second couplet is the same as the one 
described in the Mitchell Library MS. The 
first couplet, however, presents in the Hunt- 
ington MS still another variant first line, 
“Strongly it tilts us along o’er leaping & 
limitless Billows.” The order of revision 
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must be guesswork, about which each will 


have his opinion. Mr. Warren U. Ober in 
his interesting note tantalizes us by referring 
to the other side of this MS on which is 
“an outline of the proposed poem on 
Mohammed, which Coleridge and Southey 
were planning together in 1799.” May we 
not have that outline? 


KATHLEEN COBURN. 


*‘TRISTRAM SHANDY’ AND 
* CANDIDE’ 


@TERNE more than once explicitly refers 

to Voltaire’s Candide (1759) in 
Tristram Shandy (1760-67). In the first 
volume, published the year after Voltaire’s 
tale, Sterne thus invoked the moon: ‘ Bright 
Goddess! If thou art not too busy with 
CANDID and Miss COUNEGUND’s affairs, 
—take Tristram Shandy under thy protec- 
tion also!’ (Vol. I, ch. ix.) In a later 
volume, Tristram’s mother is described as 
the ‘truest of all Pococurantes of her sex’ 
(VI, xx; Candide, ch. xxv). 

In view of these explicit references, it 
seems justifiable to see echoes of Candide 
in two other places where the relationship 
might perhaps normally have appeared 
tenuous. In giving to a Dutchman the pre- 
posterous name of ‘Mynheer Vander 
Blonederdondergewdenstronke’ (VI, xi), 
Sterne was availing himself of a favourite 
device of Voltaire, who often caricatured in 
this way the characteristic surnames of other 
countries. Thus the father of the German 
Cunégonde was ‘le baron de Thunder-ten- 
tronckh’ (Candide, ch. i, and elsewhere), of 
the sound of whose name there is perhaps 
an echo in that of Sterne’s Dutchman: 
*...donder ... denstronke.’ For absurd 
length of surname, Voltaire gives us the 
Spanish ‘don Fernando d’Ibaraa, y 
Figueora, y Mascarenes, y Lampourdos, y 
Souza’ (ch. xiii). And there is even a 
Dutchman called ‘M. Vanderdendur’ (ch. 
xix). Voltaire has the following conception 
of a Bulgarian place-name: ‘ Valdberghoff- 
trarbk-dikdorff’ (ch. ii). It is not improb- 
able that Sterne’s mockery of the Dutch 
surname is modelled on Voltaire’s frequent 
use of the same device. 

When Sterne, near the end of his second 
volume, addresses the reader: 

‘,.. you may... discover by what causes 

and effects in nature it could come to pass, 
that my uncle Toby got his modesty by 
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the wound he received upon his groin—_ 


You may raise a system to account for 

the loss of my nose by marriage. 

articles... . (II, xix.) 
he may, in the phrases ‘ causes and effects’ 
and ‘raise a system,’ be echoing Voltaire’s 
satiric use of the jargon of Leibnitz and 
other philosophers in Candide and else. 
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where. Voltaire’s mockery of metaphysicians | 
who spend their time constructing useless | 


“systemes’ instead of cultivating their 


gardens is central to the theme of Candide | 
and frequently to be found in his other | 


tales. 
words of Dr. Pangloss, who from the first 


‘Causes and effects’ are favourite | 


chapter onwards ‘prouvait admirablement | 
qu'il n’y a point d’ effet sans cause’ (ch. i). © 


Like Sterne in the quoted passage, Voltaire 
ridicules philosophical terminology by giving 
it a hilariously concrete application in an 
unphilosophical context. And as Sterne 
further debases the phrase ‘causes and 
effects’ with an unbecoming lubricity by 


~~ 


associating it with uncle Toby’s wound, so | 


Voltaire had sometimes given to the jargon 
of Dr. Pangloss a similar impropriety. Thus 
Pangloss seduces a chambermaid under pre- 
tence of giving her ‘une lecon de physique 
expérimentale,’ while Cunégonde, witnessing 
the scene and impressed by his learned 
phrases, ‘ vit clairement la raison suffisante 
du docteur, les effets et les causes’ (italics 
mine), and is filled with yearning to become 
the ‘sufficient reason’ of the young 
Candide (ch. i). 

These parallels with Candide are perhaps 
not in themselves very firm. Voltaire did 
not have the monopoly of ridiculing foreign 
surnames or philosophical jargon. Mr. 
D. W. Jefferson has shown that Sterne’s use 
of ‘learned wit’ was pervasive in his work, 


— 








and belonged to a time-honoured tradition | 


dating at least as far back as Rabelais, one 
of Sterne’s acknowledged masters. (‘ Tris- 
tram Shandy and the Tradition of Learned 
Wit,’ Essays in Criticism, 1951, pp. 225-48.) 


It did not require Voltaire to teach Sterne | 


to make fun of pedants of any kind. But 
Sterne’s explicit references to Candide on 
more than one occasion show that Voltaire’s 
tale was in his mind when he was composing 
his own novel, and give body to the con- 
jecture that Voltaire was to some extent 
Sterne’s immediate model in such passages 
as the two I have quoted. 
C. J. RAWSON. 

King’s College, Newcastle upon Tyne. 
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Readers’ Queries 





ASPER ATKINSON  (1761-1844).—In 
connection with a study of the Bullion 
Report of 1810, I am seeking information 
about Jasper Atkinson. He was the author 
of a pamphlet in 1810: ‘A Letter to a 
Member of Parliament; occasioned by the 
publication of the Report from the Select 
committee on the high price of gold bullion; 
and both before and after 1810 wrote other 
pamphlets on monetary affairs. He appears 
to have been consulted by officials of the 
Bank and by people close to the Govern- 
ment in developing arguments against the 
Bullion Report. Presumably he is the 
Jasper Atkinson who died near Maidenhead, 
in Berks., on January 30, 1844, at the age 
of 83. He is not Sir Jasper Atkinson (1790- 
1856), a Deputy-Director of the Mint, with 
whom he has been sometimes confused. 
If any of your readers could give me any 
information about the Jasper Atkinson who 
wrote in 1810 I would be most grateful. 


Frank W. FETTER, 
Professor of Economics. 


(OUNT CAMILLO CAVOUR AND HIS 

ENGLISH FRIENDS.—The Commis- 
sione Cavouriana at Turin is compiling a 
full-scale edition of the great Risorgimento 
leader’s correspondence, and is anxious to 
locate any letters to his numerous friends 
and sympathizers in England. So far, 
despite extensive enquiries and publicity, 
very little has come to light. If, therefore, 
any reader of “ Notes and Queries ” should 
know of letters from Cavour in private 
hands, the information would be most 
gratefully received by The Italian Institute, 
39 Belgrave Square, London, S.W.1. 


(Miss) EpirH S. SCROGGs. 


ABRAHAM HAYWARD.—I am working 

upon the biography of Abraham 
Hayward (1801-1884) the Victorian essayist 
and ‘diner-out’ and would be grateful for 
any information concerning him, particu- 
larly unpublished material. 


B. A. ROBERTS. 


35 Warrington Crescent, 
London, W.9. 
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OHN M. SYNGE.—I am working on a 
thesis on the Irish playwright, John M. 
Synge, and through the columns of your 
journal I wish to address a request to all 
those who may have in their possession 
useful material—such as manuscripts, por- 
traits, private papers, unpublished corre- 
spondence, plays and poems—to be so kind 
as to let me have some detailed idea about 
such material. My request is primarily 
addressed to all genuine admirers of Synge. 


K. S. Hoskor. 


MBROSE BIERCE.—As I am editing a 
new and collected edition of the letters 
of Ambrose Bierce, will any readers who 
may know of the existence of Bierce letters, 
particularly those in private hands, com- 
municate with me? Bierce lived in England 
from 1872-75, writing for Tom Hood’s Fun 
and James Mortimer’s Figaro under the 
pseudonym “ Don Grile.” 
M. E. GRENANDER. 
State University of New York, 


College for Teachers, 
Albany 3, New York. 


"PT RYDELL.—Can any reader tell me of 

the origin and etymology of this sur- 
name, occurring in church register of 
Cashel, Co. Tipperary and Dublin, Ireland, 
17th and 18th centuries? In Cornwall there 
was and is a family named Trythall. 


JOHN A.S. TRYDELL. 


EDDY BEAR.—I am anxious to trace 
the origin of the phrase, and the first 
maker of the toy. 

There seems to be little doubt that the 
phrase has reference to Theodore Roosevelt, 
but opinions differ as to the dates both of 
the phrase and the toy. 

I shall be glad if any reader can help me. 


EMILY MCWHINNEY. 
Toronto. 


ONG-WRITERS AND COMPOSERS.— 
Can any reader suggest source of infor- 
mation respecting Clifton Bingham and 
James Molloy (authors respectively of the 
words and music of Love's old sweet song) 
and of Mike Beverly and Theo. Marzials 
(ditto The river of years)? 
PauL FALvury. 
Bournemouth West. 
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Replies 





LETTER X—A SUGGESTION (cciii., 
p. 126).—A possible explanation of the 
letter X becoming the symbol signifying a 
kiss may be that, during the 12th or 13th 
century, the giving of the ‘Kiss of peace’ 
during Mass became modified as follows. 
A small plaque of metal, ivory or wood, 
generaliy decorated with some pious carving 
often a representation of the crucifixion, and 
provided with a handle, was first brought to 
the altar for the celebrant to kiss at the 
proper place in the Mass, and then brought 
to be kissed by each of the congregation in 
turn at the altar rails. These tablets had 
various names—the pax, instrumentum 
pacis, osculatorium, tabula pacis, lapis pacis, 
asser ad pacem, and in English—the ‘ pax- 
board’ or ‘ pax-brede’. The earliest notice 
of these instruments is in the records of 
English Councils of the 13th century. 

The crux decussata (X) has always been 
considered a symbol appropriate to Christ 
because of its cruciform shape and its 
identity in shape with the initial letter (chi) 
of His name in Greek. Thus, a mark, X, 
first kissed by the maker and sender and 
then kissed by the recipient, might conceiv- 
ably be a development for everyday pur- 
poses of this liturgical use of pax. Vide the 
Catholic Encyclopaedia, articles ‘Cross’, 
‘ Kiss’ and ‘ Pax’. K. R. Wess. 


The University, Southampton. 


With reference to Mr. H. MacL. Currie’s 
query. The letter X is of course the Cross. 
Christians kiss the Cross. So a writer puts 
a cross at the end of his letter and kisses it. 
And the recipient, seeing the cross, also 
kisses it. And thus a kiss is exchanged. 
And so, by a natural process of transference 
in a post-Christian world, the letter X has 
become the symbol for a kiss. 


Magsor R. Bowen, R.E. 


Eastbourne. 
NOWLEDGE, _WONDER, ADORA- 
TION (ccii. 360)—Mr. Bonamy 


Dobrée asks for a source, for a quotation in 
L. H. Myers’ The Root and the Flower. 
Perhaps Myers was recalling the following 
from Coleridge’s Aids to Reflection (‘On 
Spiritual Religion’, Aphorism IX, in Der- 
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went Coleridge’s edition: Aphorism CVI] | 
in Fenby’s edition): 
In wonder all 
wonder it ends: and admiration fills up 
the interspace. But the first wonder js 
the offspring of ignorance: the last is the 
parent of adoration. The first is the 
birth-throe of our knowledge: the last is 
its euthanasy and apotheosis. 
Derwent Coleridge gives no source for this 
aphorism, as he does for others, so presum- 
ably the development of Socrates’s dictum 
is Coleridge’s own. Incidentally, for those 
who use Fenby’s edition it may be worth 
remarking that it contains some puzzling 
(and sometimes misleading) misprints. 


(Prof.) L. C. KNicuts. 


BRASS OTHO (cciii. 126).—This means 

an extremely desirable ancient coin. 
Otho was not emperor long enough in 
69 a.D. for the Roman Senate to pass the 
usual decree ordering money struck in his 
honour, hence he could issue only gold and 
silver coins. However, the mint of Antioch 
on the Orontes struck a few bronze pieces 
for him, presumably because the authorities 
assumed the usual decree had been promul- 
gated at Rome. Older numismatists call 
Roman bronze coins “ brass,”’ as the alloy 
was yellow in colour. The Senate alone 
had the right to coin bronze. 


THOMAS Massott, F.R.N:S. 
Hunter College, New York. 


LMOT HORTON (cciii. 42).—An 
article by Douglas Pike is in ‘“* Wilmot 
Horton and the National Colonization 
Society ” (in ‘‘ Historical Studies. Australia 


philosophy began; in | 
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and New Zealand,” Vol. 7, No. 26 (May, 
1956), pp. 205-210). 

This article states that Col. G. H. Anson, 
of Catton Hall, Burton-on-Trent, England, 
holds the papers of Wilmot Horton. There 
is also a thesis by E. G. Jones in the library 
of the University of Bristol entitled, “ Sir 


R. J. Wilmot Horton, Bart., Politician and | 


Pamphleteer.” K.T. Borrow. 


(CARDINAL WISEMAN (cciii. 125).— 
The papers of Cardinal Wiseman are 
presented in the library of Ushaw College, 
Durham. There are no doubt others in the 
archives of Westminster Cathedral. 
(Rev.) B. PAYNE. 
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The Library 





(THE January-April number of the Journal 

of the Gypsy Lore Society (now under 
the capable editorship of Miss D. E. Yates) 
is largely one for folklorists, with special 
emphasis on Vampires in a _ continued 
article by Prof. T. P. Vukanovic, and on 
Hungarian customs connected with child- 
bearing, by Kamill Erdés. ‘The Gypsy 
Problem in Finland’ is closely analysed by 
Prof. Tillhagen of Stockholm, and French 
Gypsies’ religious faiths are described by 
B. I. Rakéczi. The customary papers, with 
frontispiece, on gypsies from an artistic 
viewpoint comes from the United States. 
Reviews cover guitar music and the large 
collection of Romany material housed in 
Leeds University. In the Notes we are 
regaled with North American gypsy trickery 
in dealing with the rest of the population, 
and with Elizabeth Barrett’s impressions of 
George Borrow. An article on Jean 
Richepin translated from L’Echo de la 
Mode for August, 1957, mentions his 
French father and his grandfather with the 
alleged gypsy bride picked up in the course 
of Napoleon’s Russian campaign, but says 
nothing on the important point of Jean’s 
mother, who probably belonged, like his 
father, to the Aisne region. The number 
concludes with the editor’s detailed obituary 
of Ivor H. N. Evans, for 50 years a dis- 
tinguished member of the Society and con- 
tributor to this journal. 


SOURCES OF AUSTRALIAN HISTORY, 
selected and edited by M. Clark. 4 in. x 
6in. Pp. 622+xii. Oxford University 
Press, 9s. 6d. net. 

IFTY years ago there was little to choose 

_between learning history and multipli- 
cation tables. What a change Professor 

Clark’s excellent selection of contemporary 

writings reveals. His book is like a modern 

adventure story. 

The story proper starts with Dalrymple’s 
scientific paper of 1767 proving that there 
must be a continent in the South Pacific. 
Next comes the Admiralty instructions to 
Captain James Cook to observe the Transit 
of Venus on 3rd July, 1769, in the Pacific. 
With these are very special instruction, “ As 
soon as the Observation of the Transit of 
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Venus shall be finished you will proceed 
Southward in order to make discovery of 
the Continent or land of great extent there 
is reason to believe exists there.” 

Then in Captain Cook’s own words of 
Sunday, 6th May, 1770, “In the evening the 
yawl returned having caught sting rays 
weighing nearly 600-lbs.” He continues, 
“the great quantity of these sort (sic) of 
fish found in this place occasioned my 
giving it the name of Sting Ray Harbour.” 
But he deleted this and wrote “The great 
quantity of new plants etc Mr. Banks and 
Doctor Solander collected in this place 
occasioned my giving it the name Botany 
Bay.” 

Of the natives he writes, “ They live in a 
Tranquility which is not disturbed by the 
Inequality of Condition. The Earth and the 
Sea of their own accord furnish them with 
all, They Covet not Magnificant Houses, 
Household Staff or anything. They live in 
a warm and fine climate, enjoy a very 
wholesome Air and in my opinion they 
think themselves provided with all the 
necessaries of Life and they have no super- 
fluities.” The immediate adventure now 
halts at this modern Eden. 

But now a cloud appears in the form of 
“Lord Sidney’s report to the Lords Com- 
missioners of the Treasury ” of 18th August 
1786 announcing the decision of the British 
Government to establish a convict settle- 
ment at Botany Bay. 

Then the Great Adventure begins. The 
desperate straits into which the convicts fell 
—the Select Committee on Transportation 
whose report to the House of Commons in 
1812 tells of the chaotic state of New South 
Wales where there were now settlers and 
convicts but no orderly civil administration. 
Soon it became no longer a punishment to 
send convicts to Australia—besides it cost 
too much—and gold had been found there. 
Then the big gold rush of September 1851 
“Geelong is mad, stark staring gold mad.” 
1st October, 1851, “ We have got abundance 
of gold, and the evil effects of the dis- 
covery are following fast in the wake of it.” 
So to the Ballarat affair of 1854. 

1856 to 1883 Professor Clark calls 
Bourgeoisie and Bushmen. First a political 
and next a religious struggle. The develop- 
ment of industry and the rise of the trade 
unions. 

From there the story does not run so 
swiftly. But in 20th century the Irish Crisis 
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at home is reflected in bickering in 
Australia. This period Professor Clark 
calls The Optimists and it finishes forty 
years ago. 

Perhaps that is the latest time that a 
history should go, but the last seventy years 
of this great adventure story rather lag, and 
it seems a pity that we are left in the air in 
1919. 

Interspersed throughout the work are 
poems and ballads of the periods. Excellent 
interludes that give a colourful background 
to some dull bits. But if this is the way 
that history is taught today it has become a 
fascinating subject. 

P. W. F. BRown. 


HORACE WALPOLE’S LIBRARY. The 
Sandars Lectures 1957, by W. S. Lewis. 
C.U.P., 1957, pp. xii+74. Limited edition 
of 750 copies. 45s. 


EXTREMELY well produced and pro- 

vided with ten illustrations (including 
Muntz’s drawing of Walpole in his library 
and three reproductions of Walpole’s manu- 
script), this book is of importance to the 
bibliophile but also to any reader interested 
in the growth, contents, and dispersal of a 
famous eighteenth-century library. One 
expects from Mr. W. S. Lewis an easy 
familiarity with every aspect of Walpoliana, 
and the hope is realized. His knowledge is 
impressive, his lecturing style attractive and 
intimate. 

Walpole’s library, even at its full extent 
of approximately 8,000 volumes, was rela- 
tively modest for the age. It was a working, 
not a prestige library; Walpole was indiffer- 
ent to first editions and possessed only three 
incurables; and his general attitude is aptly 
caught by Chesterfield’s remark which had 
his approval: “the best books are the 
commonest; and the last editions are always 
the best, if the editors are not blockheads.” 
He possessed, in fact, only those books that 
he wanted to read. The extensive annota- 
tions, many of them historically valuable as 
well as revealing the writer’s personality, are 
sufficient proof of Walpole’s close reading 
of the books on his shelves. Together with 
the notebooks covering the period 1741- 
1796, these marginalia are an invaluable 
supplement to that chronicle of the age, the 
Walpole letters. 

The library fell largely into disuse after 
Walpole’s death in 1797; its dispersal by 
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auction in 1842 was an occasion of intengg 
social excitement. Mr. Lewis records the 
national reaction to the event, the atten 
dance of 50,000 people at the sale, the} 
subsequent history of a large portion of the 
books, and the present state of our know. 
ledge of their whereabouts. 

In all, then, the Sandars Lectures lucidly 
tell the story of the library which, as Mr, 
Lewis claims, “is a projection of the man.” 
Its history is important when the man 
one of the main formative influences on hig 
age and remains the chief source of out 
knowledge about it. 


THE NEW OXFORD ILLUSTRATED 
DICKENS: Master Humphrey's Clock 
and A Child’s History of England, with 
the original illustrations, and an introduc 
tion by Derek Hudson. The Uncom 
mercial Traveller and reprinted pieces, 
with contemporary illustrations and ag 
introduction by Leslie C. Staples. Price 
(in U.K. only) 15s. each volume. 


A Child’s History of England is a childs 

history of England, and one hopes that 
it will be read aloud to children and that 
they enjoy it as much as we, their elders, 
enjoyed Mrs. Markham’s history. Whatever 
needs to be corrected in it, they will dis 
cover if they go on to read the histories 
written for grown-ups. 

The journalism in the other volume is 
contemporary with Dickens’s maturity. 
There are no undisciplined high spirits here, 
but the polished prose of the established 
master. For all their apparent effortlessness 
a world of pains had gone into their 
composition. We could all write better for 
reading it. 





FURTHER QUERIES 


ROGER COULTER.—At the end of some 

editions of the collected poems of 
Robert Bloomfield there appears am 
‘“* Epistle from Roger Coulter of Dorsetshire 
to his friend Giles Bloomfield. . . I 
believe that the author may have been the 
Dorset-born poet William Holloway. Is 
there any evidence for or against this 


theory? V. J. ADaMs. 


GOURCE WANTED.—Let not gracious- 


ness forsake thee. ED. _ 
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